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tion at this time. You may be glad to know, 
also, that my intention is not based on mere 
denominational patriotism. I read The 
Herald because it is worth reading. 

We are glad for these words of apprecia- 
tion from one who has been a reader of The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty for so long a time 
and thoroughly competent to know and ap- 
preciate things worth while. Brother War- 
ner’s life is a very busy one for Christ and 
humanity, yet he finds time to read his 
church paper. 

A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 








n Just Among Ourselves 


Our Aged Shut-In 
ELOW we give to our Herald readers a 


nS Your Religion 
OW much does your religion mean to 
y H you? You have never thought. You 


y- take it for granted. All it repre- 
or || sents to you goes without saying. It is a 

sort of a sealed package that you have ever 
- with you, but concerning which you have no 





. worry. It will be there when you want it. 

You go about your business, tend to a thous- 
to | | and and one other things. If you have time 
wn and interest left after everything else has 


been done, you give it to your religion. To 
ur || you your Christian faith and duty is an af- 








| terthought. If there is space left after you 

Ty || have filled your life with other things you 
Y. "we it to your religion. In reality, your re- 
VFion does not mean much to you. It does 

not grip you. It is not a conviction. It is 

. good | not a passion. It is not the main issue of 
your life. How can your religion mean any- 

‘all be thing to you when you do not go to prayer 
be de- | Meeting; when you do not go to the Sunday- 
hen it | School; when you do not go to the public 
Herald | Worship; when you do not observe the Sab- 
bath Day; when you do not offer prayer at 





' your table; when you do not read the Word 
of God; when you do not take your church 

von DY | paper, The Herald of Gospel Liberty; when 
eat ad- | you do not line up whole-heartedly with the 
moral program of the church; when you 
have your reservations and are apathetical 
te the community program of the church; 
when you do not make your pastor feel that 
you are behind him with all your force; 
when you are secular-minded and material- 
' istic and worldly in all your thoughts; when 
you give every evidence that you are of the 
unregenerate and yet make some claim of 
being among the redeemed? Go, my broth- 
ér and look into your heart. Can you find 
any reason why you should call yourself a 
church member? Are you not a burden and 
an embarrassment to the cause which down 
deep in your heart you hold sacred? Why 
not at once ask God to help you change your 
status? Why not come up to the higher 
wel? Come, be a real Christian. Resolve 
roday to make your religion mean something 
to your life. Get hold of those things that 
are worth while and hold steadfast to them. 
Train yourself to love them. Become a real 
Christian, Pay the price. Be a prayer- 
meeting Christian. Then your religion will 
me the passion of your life——Adapted. 


iviliza- 
sacri- 
n it in 
J. Gs: 


Christ 
1 Christ 














letter written us by our aged shut-in, 
which we think will be of interest to all. 
Mrs. Tilton has been unable to walk for a 
number of years, yet her faith in God is 
strong and she takes great interest in The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, and is one of our 
active workers. Her letter follows: 


I have read and enjoyed the two books 
and can recommend them to every family. 
The superintendent of the Sunday-school of 
the Wells and Berwick Church is greatly 
pleased with The Herald. I am the first per- 
son to invite him to subscribe for it, and 
when he mentioned it, his face was all smiles. 
Many homes where the paper never enters 
would be found if an interested person 
would ask them. I have the interest, but 
my years of activity are past. I will con- 
tinue my efforts to increase your subscrip- 
tion list. 

We are both working for the advancement 
of Christ’s Kingdom, you at one end of the 
line and I at the other. 

Cordially, 
MARIA E. TILTON. 


We think this letter should spur all of us, 
whom God has given good strong bodies so 
that we can come and go when we wish, to a 
service we have never before known and one 
that will be of real value to mankind. 
Friends, let’s work our religion daily, mak- 
ing it a thing worth while. If a person who 
is aged and unable to walk or attend the 
services of God’s house can secure and send 
us subscriptions to The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, what ought we who are blest with 
good health to accomplish if but consecrated 
to God’s service? Oh, for a consecration 
that will move every one of us to action, for 
we as a people have but touched the edge of 
cur ability to do things for God and his 
Kingdom. He is depending on us. If we 
fail him, what then? 


A Letter 

QUR brother, Rev. John H. Warner, Rio 

de Janeiro, Brazil, South America, who 

is actively engaged in- Y. M. C. A. work, 

sends us his renewal for another year and 
says: 

I wish to thank you for not discontinuing 

the paper. I have been a subscriber to The 


Herald for a quarter of a century and I 
have no intention of stopping the subscrip- 





Official Information 
MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Ray J. Bissell, South Westerlo, N, Y. 

P. V. Harris, Conneaut, Ohio. 

John A. Dillon, 716 State St., Watertown, N. Y. 

Raymond G. Clark, 349 S. Jefferson St., Huntington, 
Indiana. 

Norval C. Kern, 1017 W. Main St., Lebanon, Ind. 

L. C. Fletcher, Lagrangeville, N. Y. 

Ernest D. Gilbert, 73 Gates Hall, University of Chi- 

cago, Chicago, Illinois. 








PASTOR WANTED 


Wanted: Christian minister for half-time work. 
Union Christian Church, Evansville, Indiana. 

Write H. B. Hoyt, R, R. A, Box 167, Evansville, 
Indiana, Chairman Pastoral Committee. 





NOTICE 


The annual business meeting of the Christian Camp 
Meeting Association for the election of officers and the 
transaction of such other business as may properly 
come before the Association will be held in the 
Tabernacle, on the grounds of the Association, at 
Craigville, in the town of Barnstable, Massachusetts, 
Thursday, July 31, 1924, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon, 

DONALD P. Hur.surt, Secretary. 





SOUTHWESTERN WEST VIRGINIA 
CONFERENCE 
The thirty 


-fifth annual session of the Southwestern 
West Virginia Christian conference will meet at Al- 
cott, West Virginia, Thursday before the second Sun- 
day in August, at two p. m. 

All persons coming will come to Stabbens and take 
Coal River train to Broonlan and short line to Alcott, 
West Virginia. We would love to have visiting mem- 
bers from ather conferences to meet with us. 

A. A, MONTAGUE, Secretary. 

Shrewsbury, West Virginia. 





NOTICE 


The New England Educational Society and the 
Home and Foreign Missionary Society of the De- 
nomination Called Christian are called in special ses 
sion Tuesday, July 29, 2 p. m., at Craigville, Mass. 
Action on transfer of all property, real or personal, 
to the New England Christian Convention Inc., is to 
be taken. Any other matters needing consideration 
will be acted upon. The Executive Board of the New 
England Christian Convention, Inc., is also called to 
meet at Craigville on Tuesday, July 29. 

HERBERT MILTON HAINER, Secretary. 

WILLIAM G. SARGENT, President. 





MT. VERNON AND OHIO CENTRAL 
CONFERENCES 


The eighty-fourth and ninety-sixth annual sessions 
of the Mt. Vernon and Ohio Central Christian Con- 
ferences respectively will be jointly held at the First 
Christian Church of Columbus, Ohio, beginning at 
7:30 p. m., eastern time, August 21, and continuing 
until Monday, August 25, 1924. 

Delegates and visitors will be given lodging and 
breakfast free of charge and other meals may be 
obtained from near-by restaurants at reasonable rates. 

This will be an important session for both confer- 
ences since the matter of permanently uniting them 
is to come up. 

The church is located at 40 W. Fifth Ave. Take a 
High St. car north, get off at Fifth Ave., and walk 
about one-half square west. Please make it a point 
of your business to be there for the whole session. 

R. H. Lone, President Mt. Vernon, 
Centerburg, Ohio. 
J. W.: Watson, President Ohio Central, 
Marengo, Ohio. 
G. M. Keckuey, Secretary Mt. Vernon, 
Vanat 


ta, Ohio. 
H. R. Fiser, Secretary Ohio Central, 
Condit, Ohio. 
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Realities and Shams 






> By L. P. JACKS 

RX A new. series of essays on some vital 
social and political questions of the 
time, which will doubtless add many 


fresh reeruits to Principal Jack’s large 
American. following. Net, $1.50 


DONO 


A Living Universe 
Hibbert Lectures, 1923 
By L. P. JACKS 
These lectures reveal a supreme liter- 
ary artistry, and furnish the maximum 
of intellectual satisfaction. 
Net, $1.00 


The Lost Radiance of the 
Christian Religion 


By L. P. JACKS 
A classic of Christian thought. The 
Christian World says of it: “Probably 
the best utterance the well-known edi- 
tor of the Hibbert Journal has yet de- 
livered.” Net, 75 cts. 
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Religious Perplexities 
By L. P. JACKS 
“One of the golden books. I do not re- 
member to have read anything finer, or 
more to the point, or wiser in spirit, in 
all my life.’—Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. 


Net, $1.00 
God's Book 
Speaking for Itself 


By REV. CHAS. C. COOK 
A new analysis of Bible teaching, cor- 
relating Old and New Testament reve- 
lation in the compass of a single vol- 
ume. Net, $1.25 


St. Paul on Trial 


A New Reading of the History of the 
Book of Acts and the Pauline Epistles 
By J. IRONSIDE STILL, M.A., D.D. 


A startling conception of the historical 
character of Acts that may revolution- 
ize our understanding of that book and 
or the Epistles of Paul. Net, $2.50 
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Leviticus 

The Expositor’s Bible 

By S. H. KELLOGG 
The first volume in the new edition of 
the fifty-volume set of the Expositor’s 
Bible. issued to enable preachers and 
Bible students to complete their sets. 
Other volumes will follow shortly. 
New Edition. Net, $1.50 


1,001 Bible Problems. 


By REV. T. H. DARLOW, M.A. 


Author of “At Home in the Bible,” etc. 
A unique book of great attraction to 
lovers of the Bible. The search for 
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=). answers to the problems, which can be 
= checked up by reference to the key, 
will thoroughly test one’s knowledge 


of the Scriptures. Net, $1.00 
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Visions of Hope and Fear 
A Study of the Book of Revelations 
and Its Message for Today 
By GEORGE W. THORN 
The Student Christian Movement has 
had this work prepared for the student 
of Scripture who finds the last book of 
the Bible too much of a puzzle to un- 
derstand unaided by modern scholar- 
ship. Net, $1.75 


The New Testament 


A New Translation 
By REV. PROF. JAMES MOFFATT, 
D.D., LL.D. 
Author of “The Approach to the New 
Testament” ete. 
The Murray Hill Library Edition. 
Pocket size, full limp maroon leather, 
gold stamped, gilt top, silk marker, 
decorated end papers and jacket. In 
this new dress this popular translation 
will find its way to a large new group 
of readers. Net, $2.50 


The Wicket Gate 


By REV. G. A. S. KENNEDY 


A series of sermons on the Lord’s 
Prayer, quite as original and startling 
as the author's series on the Creed. A 
book that speaks to the hearts of men 
on the vital questions of the hour. 

Net, $1.50 


I Believe 
By REV. G. A. S. KENNEDY 


Trenchant sermons. on the Apostles’ 
Creed. The Christian Advocate says: 
“An unusual book by an unusual man. 
Out of a burning heart he delivers a 
message in the language of the peo- 
ple.”” New edition. Net, $1.50 


Jesus, Lover of Men 

By REV. WILTON RIX 
In grace of style and simplicity this 
might well be a fifth Gospel, so living 
is its portraiture of the life and teach- 
ings of the Master. Net, $1.50 


The Way of Jesus 


A Frank Inquiry Into the Way of 
Jesus for Human Society 
By HENRY T. HODGKIN, M.A., M.B. 
Author of “The Christian Revolution,” 
ete. 
Dr. Hodgkin’s large American follow- 
ing will welcome this searching and in- 
forming inquiry into the blem 
“Does Jesus Christ give us the nd of 
guidance we need?” Net, $1.25 


Adventures in Humanity 
By REV. W. L. STIDGER, D.D. 


“A series of vivid sketches of ministe- 
rial experiences, intensely human, dra- 
matic, and sharply etched, shot through 
with invincible faith in men and God. 
Well worth reading.’’—Christian Guar- 








dian. Net, $1.50 
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THE FIELD OF RELIGION 


Social Law 
in the Spiritual World 


Studies in Human and Divine Inter- 
relationship 
By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., Litt.D. 
Philosophy, Haverford 
College 


Professor of 


A rewarding volume in the field of 
modern mysticism by the Sage of Ha- 
verford. A book that takes one to the 
higher spiritual altitudes. Net, $1.75 


Can We Find God? 


The New Mysticism 
By REV. ARTHUR B. PATTEN 
The application of the mystical element 


in religion to modern life. “You have a 
in the relation 


message all your own 
of the mystical to the practical,”— 
Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor, 


Christian Century. Net, $1.60 


Theism and Thought 


A Study in Familiar Beliefs 


By ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, Earl 
of Balfour, K.G., O.M. Second Course 
of Gifford Lectures 


volume continues 


This important new ! 
suggestive line of 


and completes the 
thought contained in Lord Balfour’s 
first course of Gifford Lectures, “The- 
ism and Humanism.” Net, $4.00 


The Progressive Unfolding of 
the Messianic Hope 


By PROF. J. A. HUFFMAN, D.D. . 


Dean of the School of Theology 
Marion College 


“Prof. Huffman has lifted the Messianic 
hope out of its Jewish environment, 
and given it both a universal setting 
and a universal importance.’—Dr. J. C. 
Massee, Tremont Temple, Boston. 

Net, $1.50 


That God’s House May Be 
Filled 


By REV. W. L. STIDGER, D.D. 


An entirely new series of tested meth- 
ods for filling the pews, which will im- 


mediately appeal to ministers who 
know the value of Dr. Stidger’s sug- 
gestions, Net, $1.50 


Henry Ford: 
The Man and His Motives 


By REV. W. L. STIDGER, D.D. 


The inside, intimate, human interest 
story of the most talked about man in 
the world, told with all the author’s 


characteristic vividness and sympathy. 


Net, $2.00 


The Christian Publishing Association 


Dayton, Ohio 
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A Prayer for the World 


Look, Lord, in pity on the nations’ needs, 
For thou dost see, with perfect sight and true, 
The world o’erswept with selfishness. It heeds 
Not heavenly grace distilled as evening’s dew; 
Thy sacrificial love seems all forgot 
And man’s tempestuous nature swift and hot. 


Bring thou thy strength and beauty to thy saints: 
Enrobe them with thy righteousness and power 
To face and struggle with the world’s sad plaints, 
When men are shrinking in this fateful hour. 
Oh, may they stand for righteousness and peace. 
Oh, may this tide of wrong forever cease. 
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Lead on thy sainis against the rule of sin ' 
Till hate be overwhelmed with brotherhood ; 
And man shall rise in strong desire to win 
Thy likeness true, and seek his brother’s good; 
Till thy great gift of peace descend on men 
And earth proclaim a lasting loud Amen. 
—Emily J. Bryant, in the Herald and Presbyter. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


Rev. A. J. Gillette, Gloversville, New 
York, who had a breakdown in health re- 
cently, is, we are glad to say, recovering 
rapidly and able to take work again with 
some church in need of a pastor. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found reso- 
lutions of appreciation of Rev. H. W. Mc- 
Crone and Rev. Georgia Weaton, adopted by 
the New York Eastern Conference in its 
recent session, of which both the deceased 
were prominent members. 

Word reaches us that Brother I. M. Hoel, 
so widely known throughout our brother- 
hood, is very low and there is little hope 
of improvement. We know that the sustain- 
ing prayers of the brotherhood will be with 
him and his home during these hours of 
great need. 

We are glad to know that Rev. G. W. 
Arnold, whose health recently necessitated 
his resignation of the pastorate near Man- 
ton, Michigan, is now so much improved that 
he hopes soon to be able to take up work 
again. He expects to be able to attend the 
Michigan Conference which meets at Maple 
Rapids September 10, of which he is the 
president. 

We are happy to be able to announce that 
Miss Olive Williams, of Salinas, Porto Rico, 
has almost entirely recovered from her re- 
cent illness. She is at the task in real 
earnest again and reports a splendid Daily 
Vacation Bible School in progress. In the 
Foreign Mission Department next week we 
hope to quote from a most interesting letter, 
just received, telling of the fine progress 
of the work. 


The Craigville Summer School, which is 
now in session, is conducting an unusually 
fine program this summer including a num- 
ber of our ablest speakers. Craigville is so 
beautifully located on the coast and is such 
an admirable place for a summer vacation 
that it ought to become a place of noted 
retreat throughout our church and many 
outside of New England should annually 
seek its rest and inspiration. 


Many of our churches were represented 
at the All-South Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention recently held at Richmond, Virginia, 
and Brother W. H. Baker, a member of our 
church at Newport News, Virginia, was 
elected president of the Christian Endeavor 
Union. Miss Lucy M. Eldredge writes that 
there was a fine denominational rally of our 
people on Saturday and special services in 
the Richmond Church on Sunday. 


We wish that every reader of The Herald 
might give careful reading to the article by 
Brother Josiah Watson in this issue. Its 
emphasis is so nearly that of our leading 
editorial, which we had in type some weeks 
before the article arrived, that of course we 
give it hearty approbation. The Church 
must set itself more earnestly to the task of 
creating the will to peace. And by the way, 
we are soon to publish a couple of articles 
from the pen of Brother Watson on the 





ages-old question, “Why Do the Wicked 
Flourish?” They will be very much worth 
your while. 

Dr. D. M. Helfenstein is closing his work 
at Ferguson, Iowa, as announced in his field 
note this week, and doubtless will soon be 
called into some other pastorate. He and 
his brother, Dr. S. Q. Helfenstein, expect 
soon to begin a meeting with the Ebenezer 
Church, of the Union Christian Conference, 
in which his son, Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein, 
will later join them. With such a splendid 
corps of workers there will surely be an 
abundant blessing. 

Rev. Simon Bennett, formerly a_pro- 
fessor at Union Christian College, and a 
student this summer at the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago, has just ac- 
cepted a position as professor in religious 
education at Elon College. And his brother, 
Clarence, who was also a professor at Union 
Christian and has been with him in Divinity 
School work this summer, has accepted a 
position on the faculty at Palmer College. 
We are happy to see these assignments, for 
both are men of fine spirit who will add 
much to our colleges. 


A beautiful new church building was 
dedicated at Sumner, Illinois, Sunday, July 
20. Rev. J. M. Bradbury, the pastor, and 
his people have done a splendid piece of 
work in replacing the old frame building, 
which has been standing for some sixty 
years, with this beautiful modern building. 
Superintendent Denison was present to help 
in financial matters, preaching morning and 
evening, raising a total of $6,550—nearly a 
thousand dollars above the amount actually 
required. Dr. Clarence Defur, a former be- 
loved pastor of the church, preached the 
dedicatory sermon in the afternoon, the 
pastor having charge of the dedication serv- 
ice proper. We hope soon to give a fuller 
account of the service together with a pic- 
ture of the building. 


Rev. A. W. Sparks, the very aggressive 
field secretary of the Rays Hill and South- 
ern Pennsylvania Conference, visited Day- 
ton and Columbus en route home from the 
Pastors’ School at Defiance. Brother Sparks 
is doing an exceptionally fine piece of con- 
ference field work in the face of real diffi- 
culties. Something of his situation is in- 
dicated from the fact that his conference, 
which embraces much mountainous terri- 
tory, is hard hit with the current agri- 
cultural depression. There are a large 
number of vacant farms, running as high as 
twenty-eight in one township, and in many 
others almost as high. Yet our church work 
steadily improves. Its twenty-eight churches, 
which had been accustomed to give only a 
few dollars to the conference fund, last year 
raised $1,600 for conference work and this 
year are raising*$2,000. The churches are 
being pastorated, and. other marked im- 
provements are being made. 

We wish it were possible to lay before 
every member of the Christian Church a full 
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statement of the benefit which the Forward 
Movement has actually been to our denomi- 
nation. But this would be impossible; foy 
much of its service has been of the in- 
tangible kind that is none the less indis- 
pensable to church life simply because it 
cannot be seen and tabulated. Much of the 
funds have also gone to strengthen different 
parts of our work in a way that has not 
made a great showing to the outside, and 
yet which our boards and officials know to 
be of crucial importance. Indeed The 
Herald expresses it as its positive conviction 
that it would have been utterly impossible 
for our denomination to have carried on its 
work on the scale which it has been doing if 
it had not been for the Forward Movement 
funds. There would have had to have been 
disastrous retrenchments. The careful study 
of the new booklet, “The Christian Church 
Goes Forward,” which can be secured of 
Superintendent Denison, will indicate some- 
thing of the vast and exceedingly important 
service which the Forward Movement is 
rendering. We wish that there were some 
way to have it read by every member of the 
church. Simply to grasp what has been 
done with their money ought to inspire 
every pledger to the Forward Movement 
who can possibly strain himself to do so to 
renew his pledge indefinitely and make his 
gift a continuous annual contribution to the 
general work of our church. 


Some time ago the editorial office came 
into the possession of two treasures which 
we prize very highly. The first of them is 
Yolume One of The Herald of Gospel Liber- 
ty—September 1, 1808, to August 17, 1810. 
It is substantially bound in sheep and in a 
very fine state of preservation. It is the 
gift of Miss Anna Jones Bradley, who 
passed away last August, and Miss Mary 
Bradley, of Belmont, Massachusetts, who 
sent it in memory of their father, Rev. Wil- 
liam Bradley. Before Miss Anna’s death, 
the sisters had talked it over and wished to 
send the volume here, as they were sure 
that their father would “be most happy to 
give it back to the source from which it 
originated.” It was a highly cherished heir- 
loom in the home of this worthy brother, 
who was one of the ablest and most out- 
standing ministers of our church in the gen- 
eration just passing away. The other treas- 
ure recently received is a number of un- 
bound copies of The Christian Herald, of 
the years 1830 and 1831. These were sent 
us by Rev. Arthur A. Richards, a pastor at 
Franklin, New Hampshire, and were the 
gift of Mrs. Edward Welch of that city. 
She is the daughter of Rev. L. W. Philips, 
one of the finest men our denomination ever 
had and one who held high official positions 
among us. We are exceedingly grateful 
that these treasures have been entrusted to 
The Herald office and we are planning to 
preserve them in some such place and way 
as will render the largest possible benefit 
to the cause which they represent. And we 
hope soon to give some interesting quota- 
tions from them for the benefit of our 
readers. 
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Building an International Soul 


rapidly growing crusade to rid the world of war is 

that so many, even of Christian leaders, are making 
such a superficial approach to this whole question of 
world peace. They spend most of their time talking about 
plans to prevent war, and put their faith mostly in organ- 
ization and machinery to restrict armament and adjust 
difficulties. Even the Christian pacifists are consuming 
their efforts in fighting war—dividing the forces of peace 
by their threats of nonresistance—instead of throwing 
their lives into the vastly more difficult problem of world- 
preparation which alone will make war impossible. For 
the peace of the world waits not upon devices, as neces- 
sary as they be; but upon international unity and friend- 
ship. Such unity and such friendship must come through 
the churches. Their creation composes the most stu- 
pendous and challenging task the followers of Christ have 

(Qever yet undertaken. 


ERMANENT peace depends not upon the diplomats, 
but upon the preachers. Any scheme of world-organ- 
ization which the statesmen may devise will in the end fail 
unless the nations which form it shall become pervaded by 
one controlling idea and aspiration. There can be no hope 
of ever composing a harmony out of a world-life that is 
separated into groups swayed by hate and fear. It is 
folly to attempt to fit the nations into each other in 
perfect adjustment as we would fit cogs and wheels to- 
gether in a piece of machinery. The ancient blunder is 
that the world has been thus thought of as a gigantic 
organization’ but instead, it is an organism. We have 
attempted to rule it by by-laws and peace treaties; but 
like any other organism, it must be vitalized and har- 
monized by a great and pervasive soul. No serious effort 
ever yet has been made to create that soul. The clashing 
ambitions and racial instincts of nations and of peoples 
can never be unified and co-ordinated until they have 
been made subject to some one great spiritualizing ideal. 
The creation of this spiritual unity is the supreme func- 
tion of the gosnel of Jesus Christ. The one great out- 
standing failure of the Church so far has been the appali- 
ing fact that it never yet has undertaken to fashion any 
great and compelling ideal for the government of the 
earth. It has never been instinct with a world-unity idea. 
It itself has never had an international soul. Into every 
hation into which the Church has gone, Christian 


T one most discouraging thing about the present 


thought and Christian ethic have soon come to conform 
to the norm of that nation so far as its international 
activities are concerned. The Christians of the United 
States and the Christians of Japan instinctively think 
and feel in the terms of their own nation’s eminence and 


ambition; and they look upon patriotism as one of the 
chiefest virtues of the Christian, though it may set the 
followers of Christ in the different nations against each 
other and for purposes absolutely at variance with each 
other and with the good of the world. If the ties of 
patriotism have not been stronger than the bonds of 
Christianity, at least our national type of mind has so 
interpreted the two as being identical that it has 
amounted to the same thing. The most subtle and diffi- 
cult and at the same time the most delicate and needy 
problem which the Church faces today is to new-define 
the function of patriotism until it shall become the hand- 
maiden of Christianity and not its arrogant master. 


HE priestly element of the Church has always tended 

to make the gospel individualistic. The prophetic ele- 
ment has, with rare and beautiful exceptions, been con- 
tented to make it nationalistic. Even the prophets of our 
own day have too frequently made their Christian mes- 
sage subservient to the national idea, and have conformed 
their teachings, as they have their sympathies, to the 
traditional view of national prerogatives and racial 
superiority. They have vigorously expounded the books 
of the Prophets and followed them in teaching righteous- 
ness for the state. But unfortunately for our world to- 
day, those ancient preacher-statesmen of Israel did not 
blaze the way for international justice and mercy, nor 
illuminate the duty of nation to nation and people to 
people. To them, Jehovah was the God of Israel, and of 
Israel alone. The heathen around about them were be- 
yond the pale of their concern, a legitimate prey for in- 
dustrial and military exploitation for the glory of a Jew- 
ish God, and, in the very best of their gospel, fit only as 
a dreadful warning and sometimes as the instrument of 
punishment to the wayward Israel. Many of our modern 
preachers have caught the missionary spirit of Saint Paul 
and have brought about the wonderful propaganda for 
the evangelization of the whole world, which has been 
one of the glories of this century. But still they have 
gone in the spirit and the method of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, striving: as, did he to snatch a few brands from 
the burning, satisfied to duplicate in the Orient the 
nationalistic and even the sectarian type of churches 
which they had known in the homeland, and rarely 
making any attempt to translate their “World Gospel” 
into the significance and the terms of a real and genuine 
Christian World Life. The idea of the Kingdom which 
should pervade and overrule the governments: of the 
earth, an idea central to the teachings and the dream of 
Christ, has in most part, where it has been preached at 
all, either been made a mystical something of the Spirit 
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for the spiritual enjoyment of the redeemed or else it 
has been proclaimed to be a post-mortem and glorified 
state to be ushered in with the coming of the millennium. 
in either case it had nothing to do with the policies of 
carnal governments. Few of the prophets in any nation 
have had the courage to face the particular kind of popu- 
lar disfavor which is always heaped upon him who 
preaches that national and racial ideals must be expanded 
into a world-idea and made tributary to the World-King- 


dom of Jesus Christ. 


F such a World-Kingdom conviction had gripped the 

Church a century ago, or even fifty years ago, the Great 
War would never have come. The Church has itself, and 
only itself, to blame. Now and then there was a man or 
woman who saw and thought in the terms of an interna- 
tional Christianity. But there is no gainsaying the fact 
that even yet the great body of the Church, even of the 
most missionary part of it, think their Christianity out 
along the lines of national dominion and assertiveness, 
and to most of them the idea of citizenship has no larger 
content than can be crowded into the boundaries of their 
own nation. The Christians in any government are as 
easily hypnotized by the fetish of ‘national honor” as are 
those who make no pretense of Christianity, though that 
‘honor” may grow out of principles which any Christian 
would blush to defend when applied to the conduct of in- 
dividuals. One of the most terrible indictments of the 
Church in this generation is the fact that when the war 
was impending, the whole world stood with abated breath 
waiting to see whether or not the Socialists of the differ- 
ent nations would become combatants. Our shame is that 
it was not the Church but this political propaganda, 
which is unchristian if not almost antichristian, that had 
preached an international oneness and brotherhood so 
vigorously that the nations were uncertain as to what its 
membership would do. The enviable and lasting honor 
to them was not that they would not fight, but that in 
every nation they held a creed of international relation- 
ships which, even if it had its origin in class selfishness, 
the nations recognized as potent to put an end to all war. 
That the Church did not have and never has had a doc- 
trine of internationalism that has won for itself such 
recognition should be a matter of deep contrition in the 
heart of every understanding Christian. That the ideals 
of the Socialists in Germany and elsewhere inevitably 
went to pieces under the strain of world conditions— 
conditions which to them were heresy—is not to their dis- 
credit. They at least had as one of their working the- 
orems an international unity. The Church did not. 


T should be emphasized that those few individual Chris- 
tians and denominations among us who will not fight 
because of “conscientious scruples” need assume to them- 
selves no superior virtue. For the universal Church to 


adopt their tactics would be far more apt to lead to the 
utter destruction of civilization than to its redemption. 
The gospel which they preach is individualistic in the 
extreme, with no world-unity idea, and no method to 
offer the governments of the earth for the establishment 
of universal peace other than the impossible one of con- 
verting the citizens one by one to the doctrine of non- 
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resistance. They have been as guilty as we in all those 
theories of nationaiism and all those practices of egoism 
which make war inevitable. It is folly to attempt to pre. 
vent war by waiting until there is a call to arms and 


then some few of us refusing to fight. It is just as foolish 7 


to hope for peace if we delay the good and generous offices 
of international good will until the final clash has come, 
if the military party in Germany spent forty years in 
getting ready for the war, the Christian forces in Ger- 
many and outside of it ought to have spent one hundred 
years of specific endeavor to prevent it. The genesis of 
peace is not in carefully balancing concession against 
concession while each nation stands ready with guns in 
its hands; but is laid far back in the past, in the spirit 
and the motives as well as in the deeds of international 
dealing. Here is where we have so grievously failed, 
The Church has never seriously undertaken to redeem 
even the Christian governments from attitudes and prac- 
tices towards each other which are essentially pagan. It 
has provided no larger and finer objective for their zeal 
than their self-interest. Patriotism was born long before 
the days of Christianity, and is a virtue only in degree 
as its motives are pure and its horizons removed from 
the individual. With the savage, its allegiance is to the 
tribe; with the pagan, it is to the nation. To the great 
body of Christians, it has been nothing more. The Church 
has never Christianized patriotism by purifying and ex- 


alting it and dedicating its splendid loyalties to the uni- 


versal good of humanity as well as to love for one’s own 
nation. It is a tragic comment upon the vision and the 
message of the Church that, after these twenty centuries 
of the preaching of the gospel, such an unselfish world- 
service should seem a theory of national life so new and 
strangely utopian. 
E have enervated Christianity because we have be- 
littled its mission and purpose. We have set it to 
adjusting the life of individual to individual; we have not 
dared to believe it competent to relate nation to nation on 
terms more peaceful and beneficent than armed neutral- 
ity. We have believed in the “new birth” for persons, it 
has been our most insistent dogma, our basic faith; but 
we have not had a working confidence that Jesus Christ 
can re-create the international life of the world and form 
within it one great soul, subject to his will and his pur- 
pose. The only hope for universal and permanent peace 
is when humanity shall be spiritualized and vitalized by 
this one great common Spirit. Every Christian should 
give his very heartiest support to the establishment 
of peace treatise and peace machinery. These are 
necessary. Lasting peace can never come without 
them. But there must be more than machinery. There 
inust be the creation of a new and universal Spirit of 
friendship and good will. The breaking down of the 
present system under the late titanic war challenged the 
Church anew to this task and opened the way in remark- 
able opportunity for its accomplishment. It is an enter- 
prise so daring in faith and so magnificent in proportions 
that it will, if given sway in our hearts, reclaim the 
Church from the sectarian littleness into which it has 
fallen, and will exalt Christianity by setting for it a mis- 
sion proportionate to its divinity. 
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The Trend 


Another Disciple Church Adopts “Open Membership” 
The inevitable has happened. Dr. Peter Ainslie and his great 


rship.” We say that this was inevitable simply because it was 
impossible for one so broad-minded and sweet-spirited as Dr. Ainslie 
to continue his aggressive advocacy of Christian unity and at the 
same time remain pastor of a church which made an, ordinance a 
bar of exclusion to others equally Christian with himself. The 
logic of the situation was inexorable. He either had to quit talking 
about the unity of the followers of Jesus Christ or else stop the 
divisive practice of his own church. It was impossible for one of 
his great spirit to give up the former; and hence he has done 
the only thing left for a clear-thinking and great-hearted man to 
do in this age and generation—and that was to get his own church 
on to a basis where it would not exclude from its own membership 
those whom its sanest judgment would pronounce Christian. 

No one has surpassed Dr. Ainslie in earnestness of desire for 
a united Church nor in aggressive activity to that end. For many 
years he has been an outstanding exponent of Christian unity, and 
his Christian Union Quarterly is the greatest printed medium in 
America today towards the creation of the will to unity. A couple 
of years ago Dr. Ainslie’s church, of which he has been the pastor 
for a generation, gave him a leave of absence for a year and most 
of this time he spent in making addresses in behalf of a united 
Christendom. But all this while his own church would accept only 
the immersed! The embarrassing questions and incidents to which 
such an illogical and untentable position subjected him must have 
been many and keen. 

But now Dr. Ainslie has freed himself from such fetters by 
announcing that he and his church have accepted “open member- 

ip,” by which is meant that they will accept the unimmersed— 
and The Herald hopes that this means the friend Quaker, who 
believes only in spiritual baptism, as well as those from other 
denominations who have been sprinkled. Anything less than this 
will leave him in the same illogical and indefensible position, 
basically, as he was before. 


Bersio Church at Baltimore, Maryland, have accepted “open mem- 


A Highway Through Protestant Christendom 


This stand for “open membership” was made by Dr. Ainslie in 
a fine and brave sermon which he preached from his own pulpit 
on Pentecost Sunday, June 8, 1924. It was based on Isaiah 35:8, 
and was entitled “A Highway Through Protestant Christendom.” 
Referring: to the fact that there are frescoed in the ceiling of the 
auditorium of his church and in the border of one of its rooms 
called “Missionary Hall” the names of sixty-nine great people— 
which we give on page 20—he said: 


A friend, visiting me on one occasion, read carefully over these 
hames and then remarked: “Some of them are Roman Catholics, 
some do not practice the ordinances, some of them were put out of 
the Church, and most of them practiced sprinkling or affusion in 
baptism.” I replied: “That did not occur to us when they were 
placed there. We had thought of them only as heralds of the 
Kingdom of God.” But my friend asked: “Would you take them 
into the Church?” And I replied: “They are already in the Church. 
Who am I that I should add to or take from the Church of God, 
be they the living or the dead?” “But,” persisted my friend, “if 
they were living would, you take them into the membership of the 
Christian Temple?” I answered: “I feel that they are now more 
a part of my work than hundreds of persons whose names have 

on my church roll during my ministry here of thirty-odd years, 
and, to each of them, I am personally indebted. I could not think, 
however, that the Christian Temple would refuse membership to 
David Livingstone or General Booth because they had not had the 
same form of baptism as I had. I would as soon think that the 
Christian Temple would forbid their entrance into heaven.” Then 
said my friend: “From that I would conclude that if Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, or Dr. John R. Mott, or Miss Margaret Slattery should 
come down the aisle some Sunday bearing letters from their re- 
spective churches you would receive them.” My reply was: “I 
certainly would, and, further, I believe that the members of the 
ristian Temple—certainly a large majority of them, if not all 
of them—would doubt my Christian integrity if I hesitated to do 
80 because they had another form of baptism than I had.” 
The Christian Temple belongs to the party called Disciples of 
rist, whose traditional policy has been to: receive into member- 
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of Events 


ship only those Christians who have: been baptized by immersion. 
All the other parties, likewise, have their traditions and distinc- 
tive peculiarities. But are these traditional party practices in- 
fallible, and, therefore, unchangeable? If that ‘be true, then the 
Protestant Episcopal Church must forever keep their pulpits closed 
lest they offend their traditions, and, likewise, the Southern Baptist 
Church must ccntinue to practice closed communion lest they offend 
their past. These have just as good arguments for the closed 
pulpit and closed communion as the Disciples have for closed mem- 
bership. All three practices, however, are long out of date, and, 
therefore, may be abolished. 

Because these conditions existed for a time, does it, therefore, 
follow that they must continue for all time? No; the human soul 
is not built upon any such fictitious basis. The world is forever 
changing. Already some Protestant Episcopal Churches are prac- 
ticing the open pulpit, and some Southern Baptist Churches are 
practicing open communion, and more than a hundred churches 
among the Disciples are practicing open membership, and another 
hundred are ready to begin practicing it. No power among 
Protestant Episcopalians, Southern Baptists, or Disciples can 
suppress this reaching out for a larger, mutual fellowship. It is a 
fundamental principle of spiritual religion, whose awakening and 
development is of God as truly as the budding of trees and the 
growing of flowers are of him. 

In spite of the evil of division, we must recognize that these 
divisions or parties are parts of the Church of Christ. . . . There- 
fcre, has the time not come when all churches of Christ should be 
opened to members of all other churches of Christ as a step toward 
still fuller recognition of the equality of all Protestant Christians? 
A growing number of Disciples is coming to see the inconsistency 
of one group of Christians denying membership to another group 
of Christians. Our task is to face the problem frankly and kindly 
and to seek for such a spiritual fellowship as will make evident 
to all eyes that we recognize, without reservation, the fruit of the 
Spirit in the lives of devout believers, irrespective off their church 
membership. If this venture of faith and trust is not right, what 
is right? 


Stopping Short of the Basic Truth 


Those are fine words, and true. But as true and perfectly 
obvious as they seem to us of the Christian denomination, which 
has held this position on baptism and on all other ordinances and 
beliefs for over a century, it took real courage to say them in the 
Disciple Church, in which are a great number of communicants, 
including hundreds of preachers and a few editors, who tear their 
fellow Christians to pieces more viciously over immersion than 
they do over moral delinquencies. We congratulate Dr. Ainslie 
upon his brave stand, and with all of our heart we welcome him 
and his church into the larger and sweeter truth and liberty into 
which they have made public avowal. 

But we are wondering if even yet they have gone down to the 
bedrock principle and nature of Christianity which alone is the 
basic and controlling fact of this whole situation. We fear not. 
His words seem to indicate that he believes that there is a superior 
form of baptism, and that it will still remain the business of the 
Disciple Church to teach this de luxe type; and something of 
the same note seems to permeate what he has to say with reference 
to taking the communion every Sabbath. In his statement regard- 
ing both he seems to reach back towards the “apostolic” as though 
there were some desirable virtue in doing a thing in just the exact 
form and with the exact frequency that was supposedly practiced 
in Bible times. Grant this “scriptural” basis and this “apostolic” 
authority, and you have laid foundation and excuse for the erection 
of the very barrier which the Disciples have always put up against 
the unimmersed—and have laid it on Biblical grounds at that. Dr. 
Ainslie says: 

The Disciples are committed to apostolic practices relative to the 
weekly observance of the Lord’s supper and baptism by immersion, 
and I see no reason why we should not stand everlastingly loyal to 
these. Open membership has nothing whatever to do with these 
practices. Open membership need not be any more of a compro- 
mise with regard to the scriptural form of baptism than open 
communion is with regard to the scriptural observance of the 
Lord’s supper. 

Regarding the Lord’s supper, we invite Presbyterians and 
Methodists to sit with equal freedom with ourselves at the, Lord’s 
table—in some instances jointly presiding with us—and yet we 
have never so much as raised the question that the practice of 
open communion might open the way to monthly communion, as 
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practiced by the Methodists, or quarterly communion, as practiced 
by the Presbyterians, nor of laxity in the observance of the Lord’s 
supper because Methodists and Presbyterians have not been bap- 
tized by immersion. On the other hand, the Disciples have held 
that, in the practice of open communion, it is not only an example 
of fellowship, but the weekly observance sets an example which all 
Christians may follow. In fact, the Lord’s supper is becoming, 
in many communions, more and more a weekly observance. 

Regarding baptism the same may be true. It is not to be con- 
sidered for a moment that open membership means abolishing bap- 
tism by immersion any more than open communion means abolish- 
ing weekly communion. Baptism by immersion will continue among 
the Disciples as it has always done; but by open membership, 
Methodists and Presbyterians, unimmersed, will be in the Disciples’ 
membership as they now are at the Disciples’ observance of the 
Lord’s supper. Both prejudice against and controversy over bap- 
tism by immersion would largely be removed and baptism by im- 
mersion could be trusted to gain a larger place in the consideration 
of Protestant Christianity, which it can never do as long as it is 
blocked by sectarian guardianship. The method removes baptism 
by immersion from a party, and, therefore, sectarian dogma, where 
one Christian party says to the other parties, “You cannot come 
with us unless you accept it,” and instead restores it to its apostolic 
catholicity where it may be chosen with freedom irrespective of any 
party membership. 

It is not that multitudes of unimmersed Christians are seeking 
admission intg churches of the Disciples; but, if open membership 
were a general practice as is open communion, many homes that 
are now divided, with husbands and wives in different .churches, 
could, if desired, find the way to a united home. It was largely this 
condition that led the Baptists of England many years ago to 
practice open membership, and it has served to unite a multitude 
of homes in England. On the foreign field Disciple missionaries 
would find their work less difficult if open' membership were prac- 
ticed. Work among the heathen is hard enough at best; but for 
churches of Disciples in missionary fields to refuse, for example, 
a Chinese Presbyterian, who is a recent convert, because his bap- 
tism was not by immersion, is certainly not helpful to the unity of 
Christendom. Why not receive him and give him a chance to see 
for himself the beautiful and significant symbolism of baptism by 
immersion? This appears to be the Christian method, whereas 
refusal appears to be sectarian. 


Such “Open Membership” Is Neither Convincing nor Fundamental 


To the unindoctrinated mind, those words are far from convinc- 
ing. They must have been spoken simply to make it easier for some 
of the more unyielding immersionists of the Disciple Church to 
come to the “open membership” position. But if this is “open mem- 
bership,” it leaves much to be desired as an assurance of the most 
perfect spirit of Christian unity and Christian equality. Such 
words seem to place a distinguishing mark of superior scriptural 
insight and obedience upon those who have been immersed and 
those who partake of the communion every Sunday, and to leave 
the Disciple Church still under the impression that a part of its 
mission is to teach the rest of the Church the superior apostolic 
guarantee of immersion. Real and lasting Christian unity will 
never be founded upon such an assumption, and the Church will 
never be united upon such a conception of the nature of baptism, 
nor of the superiority of one ceremonial form over another, nor 
of the authority of apostolic custom. There is utterly no hope of 
ever uniting the Church and holding it together in harmonious 
equality and love save upon the unshaken faith that all ceremonial 
practices, sincerely and lovingly performed, are alike acceptable 
to Christ. And if they are alike acceptable to Christ, then who 
is the man or which is the church that dare assume the right to 
place a preferential mark upon some certain form or practice, a 
mark which Christ himself does not honor! 


We are wondering if Dr. Ainslie and his church have any idea 
of the friction and annoyance they are letting themselves in for 
if they are going to admit the unimmersed with the idea of teach- 
ing them a better baptism? In the first place, most of those 
who are thus admitted will never see any superior beauty of 
symbolism in immersion. The only way to convince them of such 
superior virtue in immersion is through indoctrination—and in- 
doctrination is always subversive and disruptive of the sweet 
spirit of Christian unity. We of the Christian denomination have 
practiced all forms of baptism for long years, including the ad- 
w.ission of Friends with no water baptism at all. We would 
defy any one to sort over and find a more superior type of spirit 
or love or loyalty among the immersed than among the sprinkled 
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or than among those who have had only “spiritual” baptism, 
Judged by their fruits, the one form of symbolism is no more 
beautiful and effective than the other. 

And in the second place, if those who have been immersed feel 
a peculiar virtue in that form they will inevitably assume an unction 
from on high to persuade every one else to be immersed—and the 
sprinkled and Friends in that congregation will have a sorry time 
of it, and find precious little of the beautiful spirit of unity and 
peace. This is the inevitable result where there are fellow members 
who are obsessed with the idea that immersion is more apostolic 
and scriptural, and hence virtuous. There is no peace nor tran- 
quility for the unimmersed in such a fellowship—but argument and 
controversy every time the question can be brought up. The Church 
can never be united under a theory which leads one to look askance 
at another’s belief and practice of baptism, nor with self-complacent 
Pharisaism upon his own. The only basis which holds any possi- 
bility or promise whatever of Christian unity is that in which these 
things are all' relegated to the sphere of individual interpretation, 
and where Christians of all forms and modes are all received as 
equally scriptural, and all made to feel that they are all alike one 
in Christ Jesus. This deeper and only true basis of Christian 
union, Dr. Ainslie himself voiced when, in his closing words, he 
declared: 

The Disciples are a free people. No district, State, national, or 
international convention can rule on these matters without tres- 
passing on our hard-won liberties. Open membership is unquestion- 
ably in the realm of Christian liberty. Already the Disciples who 
are exercising this liberty are multiplying. We are beginning to 
discover that neither names nor ordinances are the signs of dis- 
cipleship. “By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples,” 
says Christ, “if ye have love one to another.” But a love that bars 
the door by forms and ceremonies is not the love that Christ re 
leased for all mankind; neither can an unbelieving world see in 
the barred door any evidence of the sign of Christian discipleship. 
Christian liberty must function throughout Protestantism until all 
barriers are removed and there is a highway of equality through 
every Protestant communion, based upon faith in Jesus Christ and 
loyalty to him, making for the unity of the Protestant household 
and its spiritual power for the betterment of the world. For 
myself, I do not want to face Christ, either in prayer now or in 
eternity then, with any less fellowship than that of the whole 
Church of God. 


Je 


In accordance with a decision made by its Administrative Com- 
mittee, the Quadrennial Meeting of the Federal Council is to be 
held at Atlanta Georgia, December 3-9. Always a significant gath- 
cring, the Quadrennial Meeting this year will be of more than 
usual importance. The work of the Council has been developing 
along many lines to such proportions that there is need for the 
most careful consideration of the major issues which it shall have 
to face during the next few years. Plans are being made for an 
inviting program, and we hope that a number of our people will 
be able to attend. And meanwhile, our churches which have not 
already done so should make a liberal offering for the Federal 
Council work, sending it to Secretary Burnett. Remember that 
the Council is an aggressive organization to promote that unity 
among the followers of Christ for which our denomination stands. 


rz 


Still the translation of the Bible into new languages continues. 
One of the latest is the completion of the New Testament in Que- 
cha-Spanish diglot, the first time that the Scriptures have been 
made available to the Andean Indians in any other language than 
Spanish. The Quecka is the language spoken by all Indians, eX- 
cept the Aymaras, in the Central Andean region from Quito in 
Ecuador to Bolivia and the borders of Argentine and Chili. This 
means that a great service has been performed in the making of 
this new thanslation, one that will put the gospel in much easier 
access to these people. 

a 


The School Magazine, a Braille magazine for blind children, has 
been established in England, reported to be the first of its kind. It 
contains essays, poetry, humor, and a competition page. 
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The Will for Peace 


BY REV. JOSIAH S. WATSON 





Chaplain Officers Reserve Corps, Three Hundred and Fourteenth Engineers 


recent great advances which have been 

made in the long search for Peace. 
Now that at least two great religious bod- 
ies have declared positively for peace in 
terms that can not be confused with cow- 
ardice in any form, it seems that the great- 
est hope of the Twentieth 


a | HAVE been amazed and delighted at the 


the treaty which closed the Revolution, 
“There never was a just war or an unjust 
peace.” While that statement is probably 
much too strong, there are very few men 
who have seen actual service who would not 
consider that Satan would be fully justified 
in asking damages of General Sherman for 


learn to prevent war in just the same way. 
New wars are being bred today with the 
diabolical ingenuity which Potsdam used ten 
years ago in seeking its “place in the sun.” 
Some are being deliberately plotted for re- 
venge; but most of them are being uncon- 
sciously fostered by political blunderers who 
fail to see the conse- 





Century is at last likely to i 


< quences to other nations 





be realizezd. It is doubt- 
ful if any other step in hu- 
man progress has been so 


so widely struggled for as 
has this. 

As is usual in human 
advancement, a _ bitter 
struggle has been re- 
quired and still is neces- 
sary before a _ genuine 
peace can be attained; but 
this struggle is unprece- 








ing the fire companies. 


A PERSONAL LETTER FROM MR. WATSON SAYS: 


passionately longed for or I LOATHE war worse than the most revolting pestilence, but | 

can see no hope for peace in merely arming or disarming. It 
is like trying to prevent conflagrations by improving or disband- 
You can stop a fire or allow it to con- 
tinue spreading by these means; but the time to prevent a fire 
is quite a while before the blaze begins. 
have fires as long as we build for them and drop inflammables 
around, and we shall have war as long as we breed injustice in 
our political, social, and industrial international relations. We 
must be worthy of peace before we can have it. 


In other words, we shall 


of their petty partisan 
bigotries, and by those 
who stir up anti-racial 
hatreds against those peo- 
ple who should be our fin- 
est friends! The person 
who considers that a Ne- 
gro has no rights because 
his skin is black is just as 
much of a menace to the 
world’s peace as a Hoh- 
enzollern who considered 
that a Belgian, or a Lus:- 











{r 


dented in that both sides 


4 tania passenger, had no 





to the contest hold the 

same lofty hope and purpose. Both those 
who condemn their opponents as “mili- 
tarists” and those who answer with the epi- 
thet of “pacifists” are, almost without ex- 
ception, sincerely desirious of peace. There 
is scarcely more than this difference be- 
tween them, that one should say, “I want 
peace if I have to fight all my life for it,” 
while the other answers, “I want peace if I 
have to be conquered into slavery for it.” 
Of course, peace will guarantee its unchal- 
lenged enjoyment to the human race. And 
so each side is sincerely striving to build 
up that defense on which it rests its hope— 
the one, with the greatest army and the 
greatest fleet on earth; and the other, just 
as honestly, by disbanding both. 

But whichever side we favor, we need to 
remember that the other side is just as hon- 
est and just as patriotic in its beliefs as we. 

And yet it seems to me that neither the 
building of battleships nor their dismantling 
will alone be able to give us peace. For, if 
our navy is abandoned and our guns recast 
into plowshares, we could still wage war 
with poison gas, or with clubs and stones. 
It is conceivable that if nothing else were 
available, we could still “enjoy” a rather 
hideous bit of carnage with teeth and claws, 
if we felt so inclined. For the waging of 
war is, after all, far more a matter of the 
will to war than of the possession or the 
lack of the equipment for it. 

Since we can obviously have war, regard- 
less, if we wish it, we need to look more 
closely at the means by which we can ob- 
tain peace. Few, if any, nations have ever 
gone to war for the love of war. The Duke 
of Wellington declared, after he had de 
feated Napoleon at Waterloo, “If you had 
seen but one day of war, you would pray 
God that you might never see another.” And 
Benjamin Franklin stated at the signing of 


libeling his kingdom by saying it was war. 

If, then, we really want to end war, and 
not merely hide our heads from it in the 
sand, we must develop a deliberate will for 
peace; and that is something very different 
from merely disbanding our defenses. If 
we want peace, we shall have to set our- 
selves sincerely to “seek peace and pursue 
it;” and we shall have to seek it in the fun- 
damental principles of life. Too much of 
our effort has been like the old-style method 
of treating a yellow fever epidemic—by 
sending the death cart around to carry out 
the corpses! We have learned to prevent 
yellow fever by draining the swamps where 
the mosquitoes used to breed; and we must 
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THE VISION 


] dipt into the future, far as human 
eyes could see, 

Saw the Vision of the World, and 
all the wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, 
argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilights, drop- 
ping down with costly bales; 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting, 
and there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling 

in the central blue. 
Far along the world-wide whisper of 
the south wind, rushing warm, 


With the standards of the peoples 
plunging through the thunder- 
storm; 


Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, 
and the battle-flags were furled 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federa- 
tion of the World. 

There the common sense of most shall 
hold a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, 
lapt in Universal Law. 

—Alfred Tennyson. 




















rights because they were 


not born Huns. The present heaping 


of insults against Japan, both  polit- 
ically and  journalistically, by those 
who consider that a Japanese is not 


human because his skin is a little darker 
than ours, may make things so intolerable 
for that nation that it will have to fight us 
to maintain its own self-respect! 


It is such blunders as these which are 
making wars; and nothing but a sense of 
international justice and sympathy can 
avoid them. Most of us in the army and 
the reserve corps hate war as intensely as 
the most extreme pacifist can hate it; for 
we have seen it as it is, and it is we who 
shall have to pay the price of the next war 
which these same blunders will produce. 
But we hate it far more for the harm it does 
to the things which peace alone can build. 


International justice and sympathy, I re- 
peat, are the only forces which can prevent 
another war beside which the last one will 
seem like a child’s snowball game. The 
churches and the press and the clear-think- 
ing people of America have it in their power 
to build up today the greatest achievement 
cof human progress—a world sympathetically 
co-operating for the best interests of every 
race and people under the sun. The League 
of Nations, or some worthy substitute for it, 
will be an immense aid in this; but the es- 
sential thing is the attitude of sympathy 
which will recognize the finest and best in 
other peoples and which will help them to 
realize their best. The world-wide Kingdom 
of God in the minds of men will be the most 
potent force in human history toward build- 
ing a true world friendship which no wars 
can violate. John Bassett Moore, the great- 
est American authority on international law, 
sums it up in these words: “The interna~ 
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tional and racial problems of today will not 
be solved until we learn “to sit at the feet 
of Jesus.” 

And what nation is there in the world to- 
day that can better assume the leadership in 
subsituting world service and world brother- 
hood for the present carnage of world wars 
than can America? The world begs of us 
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at least to co-operate in building the great 
human partnership—“‘The parliament of 
man, the federation of the world’ and the 
duty is upon us of helping to prevent the 
next war by doing justly with our fellow 
nations and of helping them to do justly 
with each other. 
Keeline, Wyoming. 


The Eclipse of Christ 


BY CHARLES MELANCTHON JONES 


UCH is said about false Christs, and 

M of antichrists, but by the eclipse of 
Christ we mean the exaltation and 
substitution of a person or a thing to a place 
which obscures or absolutely destroys the 
mission of the Master. Thus, for instance, 
the Mother of Christ has been taken for an 
intolerable role, whereby she is the active 
minister of grace which the New Testament 
alone ascribes to her Son. Worthy and 
really wonderful woman was this Mary, 
but humble and unobtrusive, and once really 
obstructive of her Son’s ministry, and early 
mentioned for the last time in the upper 
room, before Pentecost, she has been ele- 
vated by superstition to stand in the light 
that should light every man that comes into 
the world. Instead of as Whittier sang, 
“The healing of the seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 
We meet Him in life’s storm and stress 
And we are whole again,” 


the devout Romanist has given, over the 
ministry of healing to the saints and es- 
pecially to the Virgin Mary. 

Much is being said just now about “Chris- 
tianity at the Crossroads,” and there have 
been periods in the past when the Christian 
movement was truly at the crossing of the 
ways. Two such were epoch-making—the 
conversion and consecration of Paul the 
apostle, and the military vindication and 
vow of Constantine the Roman emperor. 
What Saul of Tarsus saw was a person, as 
really Jesus as Stephen saw him; but what 
Constantine is alleged to have seen was a 
symbol of an event in the work of Christ, 
a symbol which has figured in ages of super- 
stition and persecution, and this symbol has 
proved to be one feature of the eclipse of 
Christ. Luke has given us a graphic and 
touching picture of Paul winning his pain- 
ful way across Europe, holding up the per- 
sonality of the Christ as his sole subject and 
inspiration; and Ibsen in our day, in his 
“Emperor and Galilean,” has given us the 
gruesome picture of the justification he saw 
for Julian’s apostasy to paganism in the 
rank failure of the “Kultur” of Constantine. 
It is significant that in our day Treitschke 
made his burning protest, not against such 
a propaganda as that of Constantine, but 
against the “meekness and gentleness of 
Christ” as portrayed in the gospels and 
propounded by Paul in precept and example. 
And it is certain that the Christ behind the 
symbol in Constantine’s policy.was much 
more in the likeness of “the good old Ger- 


man God” of Kaiser Wilhelm than like him 
who declared himself as meek and lowly of 
heart and taught that the meek should in- 
herit the earth. 

Again it is manifest that Christianity is 
once more at the crossroads in our own day 
in its recovery of the Christ. More “Lives 
of Christ” have appeared in the last 
seventy-five years than in the previous 
dozen centuries. Romanism held the world 
stage with its Infallible Church for more 
than a thousand years until Protestantism 
challenged it with its Infallible Book, but 
neither concerned itself too much with the 
Infallible Christ. The Christ who chose the 
fallible Peter to press the button, so to 
speak, at Pentecost, himself wrote no part 
of any infallible book, and so assured neith- 
er an infallible church nor an _ infallible 
book, but does assure himself as the Christ 
of power in the yesterday and today and 
forever. 

The present situation in the Christian 
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world is certainly paradoxical. For the so- 
called conservatives, whether in the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy with its claim to in- 
fallibility, or in the Protestant churches who 
are maintaining a militant fundamentalism, 
are fatally at fault in that neither of their 
mandates for orthodoxy fairly and rightly 
represent and conserve the Christ of the 
gospels and of Paul the major apostle—the 
‘name above every name,” the personality 
above every creed, the spirit above every 
letter. The present age cares more about 
knowing about One who went about doing 
good than about a sulky prince shutting 
himself up in a palace as a_ self-made 
prisoner, and clad in purple. Present-day 
Christian believers, like those of the First 
Century, say to each other “Come out,” but 
not to clinging heretics, “Get out!” Present- 
day believers are more and more inclined to 
declare, “Not for that we have lordship over 
your faith, but are helpers of your joy.” 
And present-day believers are more and 
more likely to advise, again in the spirit of 
Christ’s major apostle, “The Lord’s servant 
must not strive but be gentle towards all, 
apt to teach, forbearing, in meekness cor- 
recting them that oppose.” And may our 
prayer be: “That Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith, to the end that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may be strong 
to apprehend with all the saints what is 
the breadth and length and height and 
depth, and to know the love of Christ that 
passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled 
unto all the fulness of God!” 


University Library, Berkeley, California. 


A Question of Loyalty 


BY REV. LUTHER K. LONG 


CHRISTIAN minister—living in this 
A Twentieth Century, studying and 

growing—finds himself out of har- 
mony with certain teachings of his denomi- 
nation, as interpreted by a considerable pro- 
portion of his brethren. 


What shall he do? Shall he resign his 
church? Or shall he continue in his place, 
expecting that time will clarify and make 
more convincing the reasonableness of his 
new views—or demonstrate their unsound- 
ness—and that, in case his views prove to be 
right, the denomination as a whole will 
eventually come up to his advanced posi- 
tion? 

To many persons it seems self-evident that 
the founders of a denomination have the 
right to decide what doctrines shall be 
taught and how worship shall be con- 
ducted and what sacraments shall be ad- 
ministered; and according to what eccle- 
siastical policy the organization shall be 
governed. Moreover, they would grant also 
to these founders the right to require of fu- 
ture generations of ministers subscription to 
the entire system, thus forestalling the pos- 
sibility of change. 

If the belief and the practice of a denom- 
ination is thus irrevocably fixed, one of three 


things will be said of every minister—he 
conforms, he withdraws, or he is expelled. 
If he conforms with his mind and conscience 
protesting, intolerable irritation or intellec- 
tual and spiritual stagnation for both min- 
ister and church will result. Withdrawal 
breaks important ties and may mean serious 
loss to both parties; while expulsion means 
bitterness and is apt to contribute to the 
merry multiplication of sects. None of these 
results is good for the church, the minister, 
or the community. 


Is there not a higher loyalty, something 
greater than devotion to unchanging denom- 
inational teachings and usages? Is there 
not, in the nature of things, provision for 
the inquirer who seeks new truth, or new 
interpretations and statements of old truths? 
Is any human statement of Christian truth, 
or form of church organization, perfect and 
supremely authoritative? The will of God, 
the mind of Christ, search for and procla- 
mation of the truth, service for our fellow- 
men—do not these demand supreme alle- 
giance? 

There are two courses open to the con- 
servative churchman. In a fine spirit of tol- 
erance he may continue to live and work in 
fellowship with his progressive brother, hop- 
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© SO | ing, it may be, to see this brother recover 
— ihe lost articles of his faith. Or, in loyalty 
Be to his conception of the truth, he may do 
Bes, his best to drive his brother out of their 
ism, 


é common home. By skillful use of the proof- 
their t+ method he can, without doubt, make 
shtly he Scriptures justify the latter method. 
the But the spirit of Jesus and his command- 


—the ment of love, on which hang the whole law 

ality and the prophets, point to Christian toler- 

Peni: ance as the only brotherly way. 

bout Likewise, there are two courses open to 

loing the progressive churchman. In the sup- 

iting posed interest of peace he may leave the 

ee church he loves, depriving it of whatever 

me God may have to say to it through him. Or 

’ but he may stay on, doing his best to serve in a 
brotherly way the interests of his slowly ad- 

sent, vancing denomination, while patiently suf- 

ed to fering whatever suspicion and persecution 

over | may fall to his lot. An increasing number 

Joy. F of ministers in all denominations are follow- 

aa t ing this latter plan. 

‘vant 

; all, 

cor- 

- our 

ered IV. THE WORLD IN GLASGOW 

rong “Oh Lord, let Glasgow prosper by the 

at is preaching of the Word,” is the motto of this 

and second city of the British empire with a pop- 


filled f people and a history which reaches back 
to the days when Rome was in her glory. 
As in the earlier days it was the point of the 


that Ot of over one and a quarter millions 


_— gathering and the fierce warfare of the clan, 
sc in later years it was a center of relig- 
ious revival and missionary extension. From 
Glasgow David Livingstone went to his far 
African home quest and the one-room home 
in Blantyre is still shown where this great 

r—he Christian statesman was born and lived his 

elled. boyhood days. 

ience We arrived in Glasgow the day before the 

ellec- | opening of the World’s Convertion, and Sec- 

min- | retary Landes of the World’s Association 

‘awal had a job for me before the first meal was 

rious | over. It was a great privilege to have per- 

1eans sonal and friendly acquaintance with the 

» the | leaders of this great world movement. 

these While I came here to see and hear-and learn 

ister, and to give one address, I find that I now 

have three addresses to give and am to act 
thing } two world committees, all of which takes 
nom- time out of an easy convention-going. But 
there | °Mpensation comes with such duties as well 

1 for as honors, and so I find myself with a plat- 

new | ‘orm ticket to all sessions and admittance 

aths? | ®%d exit by private entrance with the lords 
ruth, | °"d ladies and quartered at the Grand Ho- 

t and | ‘l (which is more grand in name than in 

God, reality), with the officers of the World’s As- 
~ocls- Posston which with its intimate contact is 

Jlow- F “2 education in itself. I am listed on the 

alle. | P!gram as “Representative of the Board of 
Christian Education of the Christian 

a Church,” and that appendage has brought 

£ tol- - much questioning and much opportunity 

a © explain regarding both the Christian 

“hop- Church and our new plan of Christian edu- 


tation which I am informed on my landing 
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Time and the logic of events test all 
things. Neither the old theology nor the 
new will be found perfect. Both conserva- 
tives and progressives are defective, yet both 
are needed—even as nature uses both cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces—they bal- 
ance each other. Every form of church 
government has been modified by every other 
form, and further changes are coming on 
year by year. No one knows what ten, fif- 
ty, a hundred years will bring forth. 

In these times of disturbance and change 
it becomes all men, conservative and pro- 
gressive alike, to show malice toward none 
and to exercise charity for all. To god, our 
loving Father; to Jesus Christ, our gra- 
cious Savior; to the unselfish service of our 
fellow-men; to the Truth that makes us 
free,—to these is due our supreme loyalty. 
All other loyalties are relative and subor- 
dinate. 


Lake City, Michigan. 


A Christian Education Pilgrimage 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


at Liverpool, has now been adopted by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in its quad- 
rennial General Conference, at Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

But the Convention is on! Fifty-one na- 
tions are represented in St. Andrew’s great 
auditorium as Lord Pentland of London, 
president of the British Sunday School Coun- 
cil, announces the opening hymn to be led 
by the Scottish choir of 500 voices and 
backed by 4,000 delegates. And what could 


TOMS 


Forward 
FOr WARD, yes forward man’s spirit must 


99, 

Not backward its movement, nor yet to and 
fro; 

Its future before it that ever awaits 

Its progress through conflicts and God’s 
open gates. 


Forward, yes forward, his ideal is there, 

Perpetual beauty, attractive and fair; 

It glows with fresh luster but never grows 
dim; 

It increases with Christ and links men with 
him. 


Forward, yes forward, rejoicing within 
Because of his freedom from soul-wrecking 
sin; 
Unfettered his impulse, ideal now nigh, 
Man moves like an eagle in flight through 
the sky. 
—Rev. Lawrence Keister, D. D., in 
The Church Advocate. 


UME 


be more appropriate than the words of that 
opening hymn to the tune of “Old Hun- 
dred?” 

“All people that on earth do dwell, 

Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice; 

Him serve with fear, his praise forth tell, 

Come ye before him and rejoice.” 

And.as the old hymn’s cadence and melody 

rose and fell with those slow, . sustained 
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notes, which are peculiar to the Scottish 
solemn rendering of hymns, there was many 
a delegate who was compelled to hide his 
emotions and to adjust his throat conditions 
before joining in the next verse. 


Then a prayer by the Dean of the Glas- 
gow Cathedral, rich in its content, and deep 
in its spiritual longing, followed by a se- 
lection from “The Messiah” by the great 
choir, and the Convention was open for busi- 
ness. 


We had been received as the World’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee and as denominational 
leaders in a private reception by Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen and now the Marquis form- 
ally greets the whole Convention and our 
response to his typically Scottish welcome is 
voiced by Sir Harold Mackintoch of Hali- 
fax (England) and Mr. Paul Sturtevant of 
America. 


And now the opening sessions close with a 
great spiritual uplift in the sermon of Dr. 
P. G. Thompson of the United Free Church 
of Scotland on the “Uplift of Christ” which 
at once exalted and humbled us and sent us 
to our Scottish quarters with stirred but 
quiet hearts. 


We were astonished to find as we left the 
fully lighted hall at nine p. m. that it was 
broad daylight on the street, and that the 
sun was shining over the housetops. We 
then began to inquire and to study our maps 
and to find that we are far north in the last 
of June and in the longest days in the year. 
At eleven o’clock at night you can read your 
fine print New Testament on the streets of 
Glasgow, and at twelve you are in a deep 
twilight which only lasts three or four 
hours. And then comes the dawn and the 
light of another day has come. It is strange 
to see children on the playground between 
ten and eleven o’clock at night playing in 
full daylight as I saw them the other night. 
The street lights are not put on here until 
eleven p. m. this time of the year. I stud- 
ied up the world map and latitude and 
found to my great surprise that in matter 
of latitude that Glasgow was on a line with 
the Hudson Bay and British Columbia, and 
was as far north of the city of Toronto, 
Canada, as Toronto is north of the Gulf of 
Mexico. This means long light summer 
days and nights, and long dark winters. 
But at least it gives us a strange feeling as 
we go to bed at ten or eleven o’clock by day- 
light and get up at seven with the sun 
hours high in the heaven. I stayed on the 
streets one night until after midnight to 
get a touch of this “twilight night” and a 
London paper publishes photos of Northern 
Scotland (north of Glasgow) taken in the 
open field and towns at midnight, and they 
are clear and distinct illustrations. 


We are up and at it again and join the 
throngs on the street pressing toward the 
mecca of St. Andrew’s Hall, for hundreds 
could not secure entrance last night. Dele 
gates have the right of way but some sec- 
tions of the hall are most desirable for see- 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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At Prayer Time 


Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on thee.—Isaiah 26:3. 


oO 


Reliance upon God is of course the source 
cof religious restfulness; but under what 
conditions is this reliance upon God most 
perfectly exhibited? When God’s will is 
recognized in everything that happens; 
when every passing moment is regarded as 
charged with a message which comes from 
him, tells us about him, and is a bond of 
union between him and us. 

God’s orders come through the things 
that hapven from moment to moment; and 
as we grow in power of insight which re- 
sults from simplicity of heart, the divine 
orders sneak out more clearly in these daily 
happenings. In thus living for the moment, 
we are Jiving in eternity; we are in constant 
touch with the Permanent. 

The mind that “watches and receives” at 
God’s feet will Le best able to enter into 
God’s purposes, an. to react readily and 
vromptly tc ea-h new indication of his will; 
it will neither te shackled by habit nor 
blinded by conceit, but, rooted and grounded 
in God, will meet each new occasion with the 
response which is in accordance with that 
will of God which it is getting to under- 
stand.—Bishop Chandler. 


oOo 


Drop thy still dews of quietness 

Till all our strivings cease: 
Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let cur ordered lives confess 

The beauty of thy peace. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
5 


When the petty troubles of life, the small 
difficulties that sting like gnats, the intru- 
sions, the quarrels, the slight derangements 
of health, have disturbed our temper, and 
we are in danger of being false to that di- 
vine charity which is the dew of life, one 
prayer will sweep us back to Palestine, and, 
standing among the circle of the Apostles 
we shall listen to his voice, “Love one an- 
other as I have loved you;” “Peace I leave 
with you, my peace I give unto you.” 
Prayer, continually lived in, makes the pres- 
ence of a holy and loving God the air which 
life breathes.—Stopford Brooke. 


oO 


Prayer for others is the most subtle as 
well as the greatest and deepest force in 
human society. In its Christian form it is 
the volitional placing of the power of Christ 
as we have apprehended, and been appre- 
hended by, him at the disposal of the in- 
dividual or the multitude. Every man is 
present to every man in greater or lesser 
degree. Prayer establishes the crown- 
ing degree of presence. It begins in an act, 
or series of acts, and ends in a disposition. 
It is the directive force of our real internal 


wealth, converting it into a subtle presence 
advantageous to others, when it is not trans- 
lated into terms of recognizable service. It 
does not mean making a passive Christ 
active in behalf of others, or an unwilling 
Christ willing, but it means adding my 
power in Christ to yours. It is affording 
him an additional avenue cf approach to 
others.—Bishop Brent. 

oO 


Sometimes people are trcuh’ed because 
they cannot “meditate.” But suppose they 
were to try first to rest? Meditaticn is 
just the resting completely in God, and you 
can practice this at any time of the day. 
Best of all, you can turn for a few min- 
utes into some quiet church. But if this 
is impossible, you can rest anywhere—you 
can close your eyes and relax your bodily 
energies, and shut the doors of your soul 
against outside things, opening them thus 
to God, at any time—when you are riding 








(= 


My Prayer 


Give me a pulsing heart to feel 

The need of other hearts and kneel 

With them when lonely shadows steal 
Across the way. 


Give me a vibrant hand and strong 

To right a weaker brother’s wrong, 

Or smooth some. tangled place along 
His onward way. 


Give me a spirit swift to greet 

And lay life’s incense at the feet 

Of every soul I chance to meet 
Upon the way. 


Give me to feel with kindness rare, 
Give me to act with courage fair, 
Give me to bless! This is my prayer 
Along the way. 
—Blanche Bloor Schleppy. 














—) 








to work on the top of a tram, or when you 
are sitting at home, or walking in the 
streets. I do not think that God will ever 
become real to you unless you do _ this 
somehow. When you begin to do it, a great 
peace will fall upon your life, the peace that 
comes from being in harmony with God. 
Fret and worry and anger will pass out of 
your life; and in all you do you will have 
the thought of God’s love singing in your 
heart. Thus you will have learned to pray 
without ceasing. —Dr. Percy Dearmer. 
Oo 
Let us then labor for an inward stillness, 
An inward stillness and an inward healing: 
That perfect silence where the lips and 
heart 
Are still, and we no longer entertain 
Our own imperfect thoughts and vain opin- 
ions, 

But God alone speaks in us, and we wait 

In singleness of heart, that we may know 
His will, and in the silence of our spirits, 
That we may do his will, and do that only! 

, —Long fellow. 
o 


Prevailing prayer has great power. That 
was manifest when the Christians were as- 
sembled praying for Peter when he had 
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been put in prison. His family and friends 
were greatly burdened for him and assem. 
bled in one home for a prayer meeting, 
Their prayer was answered in that God sent 


an angel to open the prison doors and 
loosen the chains. Then Peter came to hi 


friends while they were praying for him, 
God heard and answered. If we trust him 
he will do the same for us. 

In Christ’s life much time was spent in 
secret prayer. In the morning, rising up a 
great while before day he went forth into 
some solitary place and communed with the 
Father. He could not have maintained his 
heavenly life in his soul without continually 
separating himself from sinful man. If this 
was needful for Christ, the perfect one, it 
is very much more so for us to separate our- 
selves from the world and sin to commune 
with our Father and fountain of life. 

In the evening the press of multitude was 
so great—the sick were healed, devils cast 
out, and there was little time for his secret 
prayer. He then went out early in the 
morning to seek a place of solitude and 
prayed. These prayers were the secret of 
his wonderful life—Florence Byler, in Gos- 
pel Banner. 

a) 


It has been said, “God respects not the 
arithmetic of our prayers—how many there 
are; nor the geometry of our prayers— 
how long they are; nor the rhetoric of ou 
prayers—how neat they are; nor the logic 
of our prayers—how methodical they are; 
nor the music of our prayers—how musical 
they are; but the divinity of our prayers— 
how heart-strung they are.” 

o 
“Oh, the pure delight of a single hour, 
That before thy throne we spend. 
When = in prayer and with thee our 
0 
We coinmune as friend with friend.” 
o 

The all-important thing is not to live 
apart from God, but as far as possible to 
be consciously with him. It must needs be 
that those who look much into his face will 
become like him.—Charles H. Brent. 


oO 


O Lord, this is all my desire: to walk 
along the path of life that thou hast ap- 
pe-nted me, even as Jesus my Lord would 
wail: along it, in steadfastness of faith, ™ 
mcekness of s;,trit, ir. loveliness of heart, in 
gentleness of love. And because outward 
events have so much power in scattering 
my thoughts and disturbing the inward 
peace in which alone the voice of thy spirit 
is heard, do thou, gracwus Lord, calm aud 
settle my soul by that subduing power 
which alone can bring all thoughts and de- 
sues of the heart into captivity to thyself. 
All I have is thine: do thou with me as 
seems best to thy divine will; for I know 
not what is best. Let not the cares or dir 


ties of tas life press on me too heavily; 
but lighten my burden, that I may follev 
thy way in quietness, filled with thankful 
ness for thy mercy, and rendering accept 
able service unto thee. Amen.Marin Hare. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





July—Literature Month 

SUBSCRIBE for The Christian Mission- 
ary. Join in the Summer Reading Cam- 

paign. 

The Lure of the Leopard Skin. This 

story by Westervelt is a thrilling tale of the 

African wilds, where Theodore Roosevelt 


did his hunting for big game. A real love 
story and a great missionary message. 

New Blood. Pathos and humor abound in 
this refreshing story of new Americans. 
Race prejudice is subdued, community in- 
terest is aroused, and a spirit of unity and 
brotherhood is awakened. Just the story to 
read in preparation for our study of the race 
question during the coming year. 

Friday’s Footprints. This book for boys 
and girls is by Margaret Applegarth of 
whom one of the best known publishers of 
this country said recently: “I would pub- 
lish anything that woman writes without 
looking at it.” So you will not run any risk 
by buying it to read with your children. 
They are missionary stories around the 
world—footprints you will want to follow. 

Wonders of Missions. Caroline Atwater 
Mason has written many interesting and 
worth-while books, including “Conscripts of 
Conscience” and “The Little Green God,” but 
none are more truly inspiring than “Won- 

s of Missions.” The author has gathered 

0 this volume the great outstanding 
events in the progress of modern Christian 
missions. It is a fascinating record, with 
much that is new and fresh. 


The Rally at Winona 

HERE were many interesting sessions 

during the Winona Summer School of 
Missions. We gained inspiration from 
classes taught by splendid teachers, we were 
instructed by great lecturers, and we were 
filled with missionary zeal as a result of 
talks by missionaries. But no meeting came 
as close to our hearts as the rally for our 
own church people. 

This rally was held on Tuesday at four 
p.m. out on the porch of “The New Oxford,” 
the summer home of Rev. J. J. Beisiegel. It 
had been hoped that Mrs. Howsare and 
Hlizabeth would be present at this meeting 
and that Mrs. Howsare would act as pilot. 
But a ship without a pilot may drift along 
quite well anyway, and so did the rally due 
‘o the earnest efforts of Brother Beisiegel. 
Twenty persons were present, including 
Rev, and Mrs. J. M. Miller and daughter of 
Winona Lake, Rev. J. J. Beisiegel and fam- 
ily, Mrs. Cora Defur and Mrs. H. R. Elliott 
¢f Wakarusa, Mrs. E. H. Henderson of Leb- 
aton, Mrs. A. M. Thomas of Logansport, and 
the girls from the camp. 

@ program was carried out in a very 
formal manner. After prayer by Brother 
Beisiegel, a round table discussion was held 
of the woman’s mission work, and mission 
work in general. Almost every one present 
Presented some phase of the work and there 
seveloped from these talks an interesting 
Interchange of questions and answers. Two 
ghts seem to have stood out most clear- 

ly from the discussion. The first was that 
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in giving the mission offering, the offering 
for the family should be so divided that 
each member of the family, large and small, 
will contribute something. The second 
thought was that the best way to raise 
money for missions is to give from the regu- 
lar income. 

Before the meeting closed Brother Bei- 
siegel mentioned the fact that the Christian 
Church now has a good-sized colony of its 
cwn at Winona Lake, and that members of 
the church coming to Winona Lake for a 
few days are welcome to come to these 
homes of our people. Prayer by Brother 


Miller ended a very worth-while gathering. 
BERYL MCREYNOLDS. 





Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 





THE General Board of Home Missions of 

the Christian Church has a share in the 
Mountain Work in Virginia. We have had 
the section known as the Rocky Ford Com- 
munity assigned to our board. The work 
there is growing to such an, extent that we 
are quite anxious to hurry the plans for 
building as fast as possible. We are not, 
however, in position financially to give the 
folks there a building at once as we will 
have to depend on the friends of the work 
te finance it. The people out of their mea- 
ger incomes have set their goal at $500, and 
will reach it soon. 

At the meeting of the Mission Board last 
fall this work of building was made a Spe- 
cial so that we would not need to draw on 
the regular fund for the amount. We would 
be glad to have individual gifts for that 
field. All money should be sent-directly to 
Omer S. Thomas, Treasurer, C. P. A. Build- 
ing, Dayton, Ohio, and we assure you that 
it will reach the proper place all right. 


The Defiance Pastors’ School 
UR pastors’ schools are going to cost the 
Home Mission Board this year more 
than ever before, and yet we feel that it is 
one of the best investments that we have 
ever made. Our school at Defiance was 
more largely attended than at any time we 
have been holding them. The first year 
there the school was interdenominational, 
but was not quite as largely attended as 
this year when only one man outside our 
own church was enrolled for the full time. 
All of the courses were very popular so that 
it was hard to tell which were the most out- 
standing. The men from without the de- 
nomination—Dr. Goodrich, of Albion Col- 
lege, and Dr. Blackwood, of Columbus, 
Ohio—entered into the fellowship and gave 
such strong courses in Bible and Homil- 
letics that they captured the men absolutely. 
Dr. Fletcher gave a most helpful course, 
also, and compares very favorably with 
many of the big interdenominational work- 
ers on the same subject. 
Rather to the surprise of the makers of 
the program, the hour set apart each day 
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for conference with department heads from 
Dayton proved one of the most helpful 
hours. The men are now better informed 
as to inner workings of our different de- 
partments here at the headquarters. All of 
them, took keen interest in the last hour of 
each morning which was known as the “Pas- 
tors’ Hour.” Conferences and debates on 
subjects of vital interest to a pastor’s work 
were conducted by the men themselves and 
were so enthusiastic that frequently they 
were carried to the dinner table as the topic 
of the conversation there. 

Ferhaps after all the thing that is spoken 
of most often by the men who were present 
was the fellowship of the whole school. As 
a retreat where the men were away from 
all of the responsibility of their parishes 
and their parishioners and living together 
in the closest sort of fellowship, talking over 
their most intimate problems, playing to- 
gether, eating together, etc., made for a 
solidarity and fellowship that can hardly be 
cuplicated anywhere. They were most unan- 
imous for the continuance of the same 
plan of school at Defiance. Much credit 
for the success of the school is due to Dean 
Enders and President Caris, both of whom 
spered no pains in making a success of the 
school. The thanks of the pastors was 
voted, also, to the college for furnishing 
such high-type men as Dr. Goodrich and 
Dr. Blackwood on the faculty. 





The General Convention 
Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





Conference Meetings 


AUGUST 

Ohio Central—Meets at First Christian Church, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Thursday evening, August 21. Pres- 
ident, J. W. Watson, Marengo, Ohio; Secretary, H 
R. Fisher, Condit, Ohio; Church Clerk, Earl W. 
Fuhr, 1266 Mooberry St., Columbus, Ohio; Pastor, 
Rev. J. S. Kegg, 137 King Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Church is in city. 


Mt. Vernon—Meets at First Christian Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Thursday evening, August 21. President, 
Rev. R. H. Long, Centerburg, Ohio; Secretary, G. 
R. Keckley, Vanatta, Ohio; Church Clerk, Earl W. 
Fuhr, 1266 Mooberry St., Columbus Ohio; Pastor, 
Rev. J. S. Kegg, 137 King Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Church is in city. 

These two conferences meet in joint session at the 
time and place above mentioned. 


NOVEMBER 


Eastern Virginia—Meets at Zion Church, Tuesday, 
November 18 at 11:00 a. m. President, Rev, A. A. 
Howell, D. D., 726 19th St., Newport News, Va.; 
Secretary, W. T. Howell, Box 35, Holland, Va.; 
Church Clerk, A. H. Lee, Holland, Va.; Pastor, 
Rev. J. B. Jones, Suffolk, Va. Church is in coun- 
try, near Holland, Va. Railroad ticket should be 
purchased to Holland, Va. 


N Y dear Mr. Reminder: 

Your letter of condolence came today. I 
note that with an exceeding great joy you 
rejoice and are glad that mine own familiar 
friend has lifted up his heel against me. 
There is, however, some comfort left to me, 
for I am wholly unable to make out from 
the tone of your letter whether you are sym- 
pathizing with me, or rejoicing with him. 
Yes, I was not elected, but we ran very 
close; he was much closer than I. It was 
discovered when the votes were counted 
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that I was slightly in the minority. There 
were seventy-two votes cast, and my op- 
ponent only had seventy of them. Rev. Mr. 
Whizbang, that young fellow the conference 
licensed last year, who declared that he was 
a Thundermentalist, voted for me, and his 
vote, and the other one, made two. The con- 
ference said I had its permission to rest 
from my labors whenever I chose to, and 
expressed the hope that my works might 
follow me. 


Mr. Reminder, I am beginning to realize 
that man cometh forth as a flower; he pre- 
varicates a good deal for a few years, and 
then falleth into the hands of the under- 
taker, and we see him no more forever. Mr. 
Reminder, times have changed. Things are 
not as they used to be. 


The conference was in favor of a well pre- 
pared, up-to-date secretary, and I saw at 
once that a young man with a life-long ex- 
perience and a fountain pen had but little 
chance for preferment. The conference in- 
sisted that to accept the office was to as- 
sume the responsibilities and that the sec- 
retary should be prompt and accurate in 
all his official reports. It said that he should 
help to make the conference programs, that 
he should gather statistics, answer corre- 
spondence, keep smiling, greet people pleas- 
antly, be polite to the aged, and do many 
other things—in all of which it thought that 
I had been weighed in the balances and 
found wanting. Oh my! 

About the time that the conference reach- 
ed fever heat in the confusion, who should 
come stepping in but the venerable and high- 
ly afflicted secretary of the General Conven- 
tion of the Christian Church. Of course 
we knew we should have to hear him, and so 
we made ourselves as comfortable as we 
could, and resigned ourselves to the tyranny 
of good manners. Well Sir, he surprised 
us all. He said: “Brethren, deal gently 
with your conference secretaries. They are 
a worthy and willing set of officers; they 
have much to contend with about which you 
know nothing; they are uncomplaining and 
efficient; they work when the rest of you are 
making speeches; they are not overpaid; 
they do the best they can with the reports 
sent them; they will some day get their re- 
ward. Then,” said he in that loud and im- 
pressive voice which he used in prayer meet- 
ing in an early day, “my judgment is that 
much of the trouble is with the church 
clerks, and that even back of that high of- 
ficial is the indifference of the preacher and 
the church. Does the preacher ever call for 
reports? Does he ever insist upon having 
them submitted to the church at regular and 
stated times? Does he ever interest himself 
enough to know anything about the statis- 
tics? J trow not.” Then lowering his voice 
until we could hear, he said: “We cannot 
overestimate the value of statistics. We 
have twenty, and maybe twenty-five thous- 
and members—good and true—that are not 
reported. Many of our churches have ceased 
to hold service, -and yet within the locality 
of each and every one of them are loyal 
Christians who remain members of the 
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Christian Church, and should be reported. 
It is a shame that they are not.” 

Oh, I tell you, Mr. Reminder, he is some 
talker when he gets “goin,” and he sure was 
“agoing” some that time. 

Well, he changed his voice and his gest- 
ures again, and continued and went on to 
say as follows: “A church clerk may not 
know, but a church clerk should know. It 
is for this they are chosen. The office of 
clerk in a local church, that of secretary of 
the local Sunday-school, Christian Endeavor 
Society, and secretary of a conference, is 
cne of the important places one is called to 
fill. These organizations will not suffer 
nearly so much from poor pastors, incapa- 
ble presidents, and careless superintendents, 
as from inefficient or indifferent secretaries. 
It is a place of honor, responsibility, and 
service, and he who is not willing to meet 
the responsibility and render the service, 
should not accept the honor, but once the 
honor is accepted, the responsibility is ac- 
knowledged, and the service should be ren- 
dered up to the full measure of requirement. 
Churches, Sunday-schools, Christian Endea- 
vor and missionary societies, and confer- 
ences should select only such persons for the 
office of secretary as will carefully, accu- 
rately, and completely keep the records and 
make reports to those justly entitled to re- 
ceive them. Our work is far too imporiant 
for us to have inefficient persons in office. 
The time has past, if indeed it ever was, 
when persons should be elected to office in 
the church, or any of its organizations, as a 
mere compliment. Only such ones as have 
the work on their hearts, and a preparation 
for doing it, should be entrusted with the 
affairs of the Kingdom. Unless records are 
accurate, they are of no value; indeed they 
are false and misleading. The officers of 
the Convention are entirely dependent upon 
the conference secretaries for their infor- 
mation, and the conference secretaries must 
depend upon the church clerks for their 
information, and unless the reports are full 
«nd complete when mailed by tke church 
clerk, they are likely to remain incomplete 
and appear so in the printed form, and it is 
then we blush and hang our heads in shame, 
not so much because our churches had not 
done, but because no record had been kept 
of what they had done.” 

Well, Mr. Reminder, after listening to that 
speech, I was glad, and rejoiced with an ex- 
ceeding great joy, that my brethren did not 
avail themselves of my service and expe- 
rience, which was offered to them without 
money and without price. 

Your one-time ambitious brother, 
JEDEKIAH. 
Oo 


The sum of the whole matter is this, that 
cur civilization cannot survive materially 
unless it be redeemed spiritually. It can be 
saved only by becoming permeated with the 
spirit of Christ, and being made free and 
happy by the practices which spring out of 
that spirit. Only thus can discontent be 
driven out and all the shadows lifted from 
the road ahead.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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and Social Service 


Rev. Warren H. Denison, D. D., Secretary 





The Ministers’ Summer School 
T was the privilege of your Secretary to 
spend a few days at the Summer School 
for Ministers at Defiance College and con- 
duct four stewardship studies. The interest 
shown was splendid. Forty-one stewardship 





study books were ordered. The school was | 
by far the largest and best yet held. There | 


were some eighty-five ministers present. A 
number of these pastors are already plan- 
ning for stewardship period of the denomi- 
nation. Nearly all the pastors favored the 
annual every-member canvass and realize 
its spiritual value to the church as well as 
its correct business and scriptural values. 
There seemed to be a considerable desire for 
the simultaneous every-member canvass for 
the conference. Several conferences will 
consider that item at their annual session. 
This office will do its best to assist in any 
way possible in such efforts. 
was given to a very valuable discussion on 
the matter of a denominational budget. This 
office had prepared a list of suggestive ques- 
tions. Christian stewardship is claimin 
more attention this year at the conferences: 


Endorsed the Forward Movement 
HE Ministers’ Summer School at Defi- 
ance College passed hearty resolutions 

endorsing the work of the Forward Move- 
ment, urging upon all subscribers the great 
importance of full payment of the same. 


It recommended to all our pastors to make | 


clear to their people the necessity of con- 
tinuing these pledges year by year to pre 
vent retrenchment and consequent disaster 
to the work. We do not have a copy of the 
resolutions at hand, but hope to secure it 
for our readers. This action harmonizes 
thoroughly with the plan adopted by the 
General Convention. 


How a Pastor Helped 
QNE of our Illionis workers made a pledge 


to the Forward Movement and sent in [ 


the first payment. Then some one erro 
neously reported that the work of the Move- 
ment had been stopped and this worker and 
others stopped paying. Recently she had 


not felt satisfied about the matter and went | 


to her pastor for information. He set het 
right about the matter. She then sent in 
her next payment and promises to send all. 
There are others who need the same infor 
mation and their pastor’s explanation of the 
value and the continuing work of the For- 
ward Movement, the sacredness of pledges; 
and the plan to prevent the work begul 
from retrenchment. Some of our pastors 
have forgotten to speak of the work of the 
Movement which reaches to every depatt 
ment and avenue of the whole work of the 
church. How anyone who is at all inter 
ested can report that the work had been dis 
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THE 


continued, we do not see, but occasionally 
some report like that reaches our ears. Our 
pastors can easily set things right if they 
will just remember to do so. Thousands of 
new members have been received into the 

Kt) churches. They would be just as glad to 
help as the others if the pastors and stew- 
ardship secretaries would plan for it, speak 
about it, and give them a chance. 


RS. NANCY E. NASON, Fairview, Penn- 
sylvania, in remitting her payment to 
the Forward Movement, adds this post- 
script,” I will renew my pledge for the next 
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year.” God has wonderfully blessed this 
Movement and now our people are rightly 
anxious about conserving its work to date. 
What shall be done with the work already 
begun? Are our people willing for the 
work to be lessened? Shall we send out 
more missionaries? Only as there is prac- 
tically a unanimous continuing spirit can the 
work go forward as it now is. 


Sowing 


But this I say, He that soweth sparingly 
shall reap also sparingly; and he that soweth 
bountifally shall reap also bountifully.—2 
Cor. 9: 6. 


The First Miracle of Jesus 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 10, 1924 
John 2:1-11 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Whatsoever he saith unto 
you, do it.—John 2: 5. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 

Monday, August 4—The First Miracle. 
John 2:1-11. 

Tuesday, August 5—Christ’s Power 
Over Nature. Matt, 8:18-27. 
Wednesday, August 6—Christ’s Power 
Over Evil Spirits, Matt, 15:21-28. 
Thursday, August 7—Christ’s Power 
Over Disease. Luke 6:12-19. 
Friday, August 8—Christ’s Power Over 
Death. Luke 7:11-17. 
Saturday, August 9—Miracles Strength- 
en Faith. John 20: 24-31. 


Sunday, August 10—The Testimony of 
Trust, Psalm 108:1-6. 











ORDER OF WORSHIP 


Silent Prayer—Whole school standing. 

The Model Prayer—By the whole school. 

Hymn—"“Oh, Worship the King,’’ No. 281 in 
“Worship and Song.” 

Graded Lesson for Intermediates—Read in 
concert by Intermediate boys from their 
own Bibles. 

Prayer—By teacher of Intermediate boys; 
thanks for the constancy of God and 
prayer for co-operation with him. 

Hymn—"This Is My Father's World,”’ Page 
68 in Orders of Worship in ““Worship and 
Song.”’ 

Lesson Period. 

Some encouraging feature of the report— 
By Secretary. 

Picnic announcement—By Superintendent. 

Hymn—"‘Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee,” 
No. 38 in “Worship and Song.” 

Closing Prayer—By Superintendent. 


The Miracle df 


ERY much has been said about the mira- 
cles of Jesus’ and to some this is the 
most wonderful thing about his life. There 
are still those who are ever seeking some 
out-of-the-ordinary thing as a manifestation 
of God. But this is our Father’s world. 
“In the rustling grass I hear Him pass, He 
speaks to me everywhere.” Let us never 
lose our interest and our sense of wonder in 
the commonplace. Right now God is turn- 
ing water into wine in every berry and in 
every cherry. Right now God is increasing 
the loaves and fishes in every field and in 


every river. And “greater things than these 
will ye do,” for right now these words are 
being written by the light from Niagara 
Falls’ power a hundred miles away. The 
sound of the street cars can be heard 
driven by that same power, and all day long 
hundreds of machines have been run by 
that same power. What a world this is and 
what a God we have; and Jesus brings his 
love and power so near. 


The Social Jesus 


John was the lonely man of the desert 
and his disciples fasted often. Jesus lived 
with the people, and only left them when 
he sought to be alone with God. In our les- 
son Jesus and his disciples go to “rejoice 
with them that are rejoiced.” The joy of a 
home of his own was never to be his, but 
hike the great soul that he was, he could ever 
enter in with others into their joys. And 
with the same great heart he could go into 
the homes where there was sickness and 
sorrow and death and “weep with them that 
weep.” Happy the community where lives 
‘such a disciple of his Lord, and happy the 
group of boys and girls or young people 
who have such a teacher and friend. 


The Thoughtful Considerate Jesus 


In all the years, probably in all the ages, 
at just such a time as this we want every- 
thing to move along just in the appointed 
way. A few years ago a wedding dinner 
was beautifully arranged on the lawn. The 
tables were a work of love and art. Dur- 
ing the ceremony the sun shifted its rays 
past the sheltering maple and falling on the 
pretty jelly moulds melted them to wine. 
The girls in charge found a secret place to 
express their chagrin in tears. Thus we 
can feel for the hosts upon this occasion, for 
to them their predicament is not only em- 
barrassment but social disgrace. But once 
again the great-hearted Son of Man steps 
in and in his own way relieves the strain. 
In what a wonderful way he covers over our 
weaknesses and turns our distress into joy 
and success. That time when your sermon 
or your lesson or your service seemed a fail- 
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ure, he turned it into triumph and gladness. 
Who follows in his train? Who seeks to 
cover our weaknesses, and overlook our 
faults, and make the best of us? God give 
us all this grace. 


But How Know His Secret? 


(1) By keeping close to him. “The serv- 
ants which drew the water knew.” They 
had been close to him and knew his secret. 
Courtesy is after all but manifesting the 
spirit of Jesus, and the truest and finest gen- 
tleman is the one who most completely has 
the thoughtful spirit of Jesus. Jesus was 
always the gentleman. John, who knew him 
so well, pictured him not as rushing in even 
though anxious, but “Behold I stand at the 
door and knock.” Let us set before others 
the gentlemanly consideration of Jesus. 

(2) By co-operation with him he had his 
part to do but the embarrassment could not 
have been so quickly and so successfully re- 
moved had it not been for those that worked 
with Jesus. And thus they shared with him 
the joy and the secret of his loving power. 
“And so we walk together, my Lord and I” 
and we learn his secret and catch his spirit 
while our hearts burn within us as he talks 
with us by the way. 


What Jesus Does Is Always Best 


The best of the feast came when Jesus 
most completely had a hand in it. And 
Jesus always has something better on 
before for us. He had not yet reached his 
limit, and better and better things await us 
on ahead. And the last of all will be the 
best of all. Better tomorrow than today 
and the best of all that great tomorrow, for 
“eye hath not seen nor ear heard.” 

Toronto, Canada. 


Cheap Help 


AN old negro woman down South came 
“to see her mistress one day. She was 
greatly exercised in her mind about her 
friend Sis Ca’line. 

“Sis Ca’line was tellin’ me bout some po’ 
fambly,” she said. 

“ ‘Hit’s a sad case, Sis Mirandy, dat I has 
sho’ shed a barrel o’ tears ober.’ ‘Dat’s sho’ 
a lot o’ tears,’ ’sponded J, ‘but what yuh gib 
that po’ fambly, Sis Ca’line? Hit would be 
mo’ comfortin’ to ’em ef you's quit cryin’ 
and get busy cookin’ fer ’em.’ But, lawdy, 
said Mammy Mirandy, rolling her eyes, “Sis 
Ca’line takes out a’i her sympathy cryin’ 
ober the afflicted. You ain’t never heard 
her sob none wid her pocketbook, has ye?” 

“Naw’n, I ’spect3s dere ein't no cheaper 
way of helpin’ foixs than t_ ery ober ’em. 
An’ de funny part of hit 1s, if you do ery 
cker ’em, ev’rybody says what a kind, sy - 
pathetic heart you has got: an they don’t 
take no notice dat ali you drars in the .cu- 
terkution plate is a tear cf pity.”—r- 
change. 


oOo 
Religious controversy is not an efficient 
instrument for a sinner’s conversion; the 
more controversy the fewer converts is the 
rule.—E. A. DEVORE. 
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Beautiful Things I See in Nature: Their Lessons 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR AUGUST 10, 1924 
Matt. 6:26-34 (An Outdoor Meeting) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


The weather permitting, it would be fine to take 
your supper and go to the woods or the park and 
after supper have your meeting, closing in time to 
get back to your evening church service. Of course 
Endeavorers will not forget that this is Sunday eve- 
ning; but will be careful to see that their conduct is 
in harmony with the sacredness of the day. If you 
cannot hold an outdoor service, decorate the room in 
a@ manner suggesting the out of doors. Make it seem 
as much like the out of doors as possible. 

Bring objects of nature to the meeting and, placing 
them on a table, ask different ones to choose one of 
these and speak on it. Or you might give to different 
ones, one week in advance, the name of some beauti- 
ful object in nature, and ask them to bring some les- 
son from it to the meeting. Here are some sugges- 
tions: Flower, snowflake, bird, butterfly, horse, river, 
mountain, sunrise, sunset, moon, stars, trees, leaves, 
grass, ocean, waterfalls, spring of water, fishes, water. 

Have some member of the society who is a good 
reader either read or recite ‘““Thanatopsis” by Bryant. 

Suggested Hymns: “God of earth, the sky, the 
sea.” “Thou art, O God, the life and light.” “This 
Is My Father’s World.” 

For Debate: Resolved, That the attempt to draw 
spiritual lessons from nature is folly. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

V ERSE 26. “Behold the fowls of the air.” 

God has made bounteous provision for 
the birds that fly so that they need feel no 
fear of a supply of food for their physical 
wants. We take that for granted. Why 
should we doubt that the Father, who has 
made such careful and sufficient supply for 
his creatures that fly, should make all need- 
ed provision for his children, who are of 
infinitely more value to God than all the 
fowls that fly? A great many of the wor- 
ries of folks in this life find their source in 
the doubt of God either being willing or else 
being able to provide us with the necessities 


of life. Let us trust him more for these. 
Vs. 27-29. “Consider the lilies.’ How 
beautifully God clothes the flowers. Does 


God care more for flowers than for folks? 
Does he care more for lilies than for his 
loved children? Christ is trying to tell us 
in these verses that God cares infinitely 
more for us than for lilies. 

V. 30. “If God so clothe the grass of the 
field.” A lesson from this verse is, if God 
takes the pains and care necessary to give a 
garment to the grass which is so temporal in 
its nature, will he not much more be inter- 
ested in providing clothing for his children 
who are of the eternities? I think that 
without question we may be assured that he 
will. It would surely be reasonable to be- 
lieve that a father who is interested in pro- 
viding for the needs of animals would be in- 
terested in providing for his children. 

V. 31. “Be not therefore anxious.” (R. 
VY.) The great lesson Christ is drawing 
from nature here is the lesson of simple 
trust in God for the necessities of life. How 
slow we are to learn this lesson. We go on 
anxious about food and clothing and shelter. 
Much more concerned than we are about the 
spiritual necessities of life. As age creeps 
on and we may have been unable to lay aside 
anything to care for us when we shall be 


laid aside from the active duties of life, we 
begin to get anxious about what is going to 
become of us. Can we not trust our Heav- 
enly Father either to provide for us or take 
us to that land where these things, over 
which we are anxious here, have no place? 

V. 33. “But seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” What 
things? The things Christ has been talking 
about—food and raiment, what ye shall eat, 
and what ye shall drink, and what ye shall 
put on—food, drink, clothing. What a great 
burden of worry would be lifted from the 
shoulders and the heart of this very old 
world if only people believed this. Begin 
now, Christian Endeavorers, to believe this 
with all your hearts. 

V. 34. “Be not therefore anxious for the 
morrow.” If our spirits could be eased; 
and they can be, from the burdens of wor- 
ry that oppress, what spiritual and mental 
energies would be released for service to 
Christ and men. These are commands of 
Jesus, and they are to be obeyed. Will you 
cbey them? Life will be so much sweeter 
and stronger if we only will obey Christ in 
this. 

By Way of Illustration 

We may well learn from the plants about 
us the lesson of adaptation. “The leaves, 
whether on tree or flower or grass, always 
arrange themselves to command the re- 
quired amount of light,” says W. J. Showal- 
ter in the June National Geographic. Do 
we, when we find ourselves thrown into some 
unexpected environment or situation, turn 
all the powers of our being toward the 
“Light of the world?” 

The Lesson of Co-operation. Every plant, 
from a simple moss to a giant tree, is in 
reality a vast household of individual en- 
tities working together, in fine co-operation 
and close harmony, to a common purpose. 
One group pumps up the water required by 
the community, which is carried to the 
points where it is needed by another group. 
Others respectively, obtain the solid food 
from the ground, mix it with air, sunshine, 
and water, to make a substantial dish; 
earry the food to the various parts of the 
household; store up the left-overs; build ad- 
ditions to the house; and prepare to send 
out colonies from the parent roof-tree, fully 
“grub-staked” and equipped to gain a foot- 
hold wherever they may settle down.—W. J. 
Showalter, in National Geographic. 

Lesson of Ability to Live and Work under 
Adverse Circumstances. The water lily with 
its delicately sweet fragrance and its gar- 
ment of snow-white purity, has its home in 
the ooze and the slime of the black mud of 
the bottom of the pond where it grows. 

The. Lesson of Giving. The flowers give 
of their fragrance and their beauty to every 
passer-by and are not impoverished by the 
gift. They are wonderful hostesses, sup- 
plying a delectable banquet in their beau- 
tifully decorated dining room to every pass- 
ing bee and butterfly that desires to partake 
of her food and viands. 


JuLyY 81, 1924 


The book of Nature is an expression of the 
thoughts of God. We have God’s terrible 
thoughts in the thunder and lightning; 
God’s loving thoughts in the sunshine and the 
breeze; God’s bounteous, prudent, careful 
thoughts in the waving harvest. We have 
God’s brilliant thoughts, which are beheld 
from mountain-top and valley; and we have 
God’s most sweet and pleasant thoughts of 
beauty in the little flowers that blossom at 
cur feet.—Spurgeon. 

A little bird alighted at sunset on the 
bough of a pear tree that grew in Luther’s 
garden. Luther looked upon it, and said, 
“That little bird covers its head with wings, 
and will sleep there, so still and fearless, 
though over it are the starry spaces, and 
the great blue depths of immensity. Yet it 
fears not: it is at home. The God that 
made it, too is there—Carlyle. 

Nothing can be more ungrateful than to 
pass over the works of God without consid- 
eration. To study them is among the high- 
est gratifications the human mind can en- 
joy, provided the study is conducted upon 
religious principles. The book of Nature is 
open to all. “On every leaf, ‘Creator, God,’ 
is written.”—Ruskin. 


For Reading or Recitation 


The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim ; 

The unwearied sun from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s pow’r display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth; 

Whilst all the stars that around her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though in solemn silence all 

Move round the dark terrestrial ball? 

What though no real voice nor sound 

Amidst their radiant orbs be found? 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

Forever singing as they shine, 

“The hand that made us is divine.” 
—Joseph Addison. 


For Discussion 


What will enable us to see more beautiful things in 
nature ? 

How does religion help us in seeing the beautiful 
in nature? 

What is the most beautiful thing you ever saw in 
nature? Why? (Give this to several.) 

Draw some lessons from the beauty of the snow. 

Draw some lesson from the beauty of a mountain. 

Draw some lesson from the beauty of the ocean. 

Draw some lesson from the beauty of the sunrise. 

Draw some lesson from the beauty of the sunset. 

Draw some lesson from the flowers. 

Draw some lesson from the birds. 
1023 Garfield Ave., 

Springfield, Ohio. 

oO 


The little child has no self-consciousness 
about its excellence, and we often admire 
where the child does not know that we ad- 
mire. We are often rebuked when the child 
is not conscious of having administered any 
rebuke. Its perfect sweetness, perfect in- 
nocence, perfect frankness, move us to our 
best, they speak of heaven. This was why 
Jesus took as a type of character the sim- 
plicity and frankness of the child.—R. J. 
Campbell. 

oO 


A psychologist objects to what he calls 
“herd thinking,” but what a majority of 
people think is always what they’ve heard. 
— Washington Post. 
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least one bad bear in the world, and 


u Ave bears are not good. There was at 
It is a true 


this story is about him. 
story, too. 

In the beginning, and this was long, long 
ago, Mr. and Mrs. Russell lived on a farm 
in northern New York. They lived in a 
new part of the country near a big woods. 

One day Mr. Russell went away to town 
and left Mrs. Russell alone on the farm. 
Mrs. Russell wasn’t lonely a bit, because 
she had so much to do. Once as she tidied 
the living room she looked out of the win- 
dow and saw a big animal walking along 
the road. 

“] say,” said Mrs. Russell, “but that is 
a big dog! I don’t know when I ever saw 
such a big dog before.” 

After that she almost forgot the dog. 
She swept the living room and did the 
dusting and then went in the kitchen to do 
the work there. Again she looked out of 
the window, and again she saw the big dog; 
he was coming toward the house. Even 
then Mrs. Russell didn’t think much about 
the dog. She washed the breakfast dishes 
and sang little snatches of songs as she 
worked. 

Mrs. Russell was either churning butter 
or doing something like that when she heard 
an animal stepping around close beside the 
house. She looked out, and even then she 
didn’t know it was a bear that had come 
tocall. She saw an animal but still thought 
it was a big dog. 

Suddenly the animal walked to the win- 
dow and looked in. 

“I say,” exclaimed Mrs. Russell in great 
surprise, “it’s a bear!” 

It was a bear, and a bad bear at that. 
The bear lifted his huge head and sniffed the 
air. Maybe he smelled something good that 
Mrs. Russell was cooking on the stove. 

For a few seconds the bear looked at Mrs. 
Russell, and Mrs. Russell looked at the bear. 
She didn’t invite him in; neither did she say 
anything to hurt his feelings. Mrs. Russell 
was glad, though, when the bear turned 
trom the window and walked away. He was 
an unusually big bear, and he didn’t look 
Pleasant; but he might have been a good 
bear all the same. He at least had better 
manners than Goldilocks when she called at 
the three bears’ house because he didn’t try 
to lift the latch and walk in. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Russell was sing- 
ing again. She didn’t sing long, though, be- 


squealing down by the barn. 

“I say, that bear is after my pigs!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Russell. O but she was an- 
ery! She had believed that the bear was 
8 good bear and that he would walk back 
te the woods without doing any harm. 

When she heard her little pigs squealing, 
Mrs. Russell wished that Mr. Russell had 
stayed at home that day. The next minute 


’ cause she soon heard one of her little pigs 
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How Mrs. Russell Killed a Bear 


A Story 
BY FRANCIS M. FOX 


the hens cackled in a loud scared fashion, 
the old rooster said things, and the little 
chickens they cried. 

“Some one ought to kill that bear,” she 
said as she looked straight at the cat. The 
cat paid no attention; she walked away 
with her tail in the air. 

Just then the pigs squealed again, and the 
chickens begged for help. Then said Mrs. 
Russell: “I shall have to kill that bear my- 
self.” And down she ran to the barn. 

She ran to the barn as fast as she could 
go. Then she looked for the bear. That bad 
bear was standing by the pigpen with his 
paw through a small hole in the fence. That 
bad bear had caught one of Mrs. Russell’s 
little pigs, but that didn’t do him any good. 


The hole in the fence was too small for 
the big bear to get through, and it was so 
small that the bear couldn’t pull the little 
pig through so he could eat him up. The 
bear hung on, and the little pig squealed 
and squealed and tried to get away. It 
was Mrs. Russell’s prettiest, cleanest pig 
with the curliest tail, and it made her so 
very angry to see her little pig in trouble 
that she forgot to be afraid of the bear. 

In the barn Mrs. Russell found an ax. 
Then straight she went after that bear. She 
walked up behind him, and the only reason 
he didn’t hear her was because the pigs and 
the chickens were making such an uproar. 

Mrs. Russell straightway gave that old 
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bear one hard whack—bang!—on the top 
of his head with the ax, and that was the 
end of him. He never knew what. hap- 
pened. He didn’t even have time to have a 
headache. : 

The little pig was glad when the big bear 
suddenly let go. Mrs. Russell was glad too. 

“T guess you will never scare my pigs and 
chickens again,” she said to the bear. Then 
back to the kitchen she went and finished 
her work as if nothing had happened. 

When Mr. Russell came home Mrs. Rus- 
sell said: “There have been great doings on 
this farm since you went away this morn- 
ing. I killed a bear!” 

“You killed a bear?” Mr. Russell repeat- 
ed. He thought she was joking. 

“If you do not believe it, you go down to 
the barn and see,” she told him. 

Mr. Russell didn’t believe it, sv down he 
went to the barn to see what he could see. 
When he came back to the house he said to 
Mrs. Russell: “That is a big bear. How 
did you do it?” 

She told him. Then Mr. Russell went to 
the barn and skinned the bear. He scrubbed 
and scrubbed the skin with ashes, and then 
he covered it with saltpeter. He did this 
to make the skin clean and soft so Mrs. 
Russell could have a fur rug made of her 
bearskin. It was a huge bear with a per- 
fect fur coat, and that fur coat did make 
a rich, warm rug. 

Visitors always admired the rug. When- 
ever a visiting stranger said to him, “That 
is a fine fur rug you have, Mr. Russell; 
where did you get it?” Mr. Russell used to 
answer: “It is a fine bearskin. Mrs. Rus- 
sell and I killed the bear!”—The Continent. 


Sympathy 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 


tated an argument between two young 

men, good college friends, each 
unable to give anything to the relief of the 
victims. They were working their way 
through school and money was none too 
plentiful, so in one way it might be said 
that they were in the same class, but there 
was a decided difference in their views. One 
held that it was foolish and useless to per- 
mit one’s sympathies to be aroused when 
the disaster was far beyond the reach of the 
hand, the purse, and the heart, while the 
other was just as certain that whether he 
had anying to give or not in a material way 
it was his duty to feel for the stricken peo- 
ple and to talk for the relief fund if op- 
portunity afforded. 

“If you want to be successful in life you 
can’t afford to waste your nerve force and 
energy upon people whom you will never 
see and can not help,” said the one, but the 
other retorted, “I can not afford to let the 
sympathetic side of my being lie dormant 
even if I have no money and mightly little 
influence to give.” 

Which was right? Is it true that we 
shall never get anywhere in the world, as 
the saying goes, if we give heed to the mis- 


T disaster in Japan recently precipi- 





eries of those about us and the world at 
large? Is it certain that our nerve force 
will be exhausted and our attention drawn 
trom the goal toward which we are pressing 
if we look away to the suffering of our fel- 
low-beings? Since everything is calculated 
in terms of dollars and cents with many 
folks, can we afford to be sympathetic? Will 
it not lead to dissipating our energies when 
we have money and influence to give to hu- 
manity, and may it not detract from the 
high purpose toward which we are pressing? 
If we stop, as did the great Lincoln to help 
an animal out of the mire, do we get any- 
thing for it but soiled clothes and the ridi- 
cule of our mates? 

If the college youth who refused to read 
about calamities in the papers, and who had 
set himself to quench all sympathetic tenden- 
cies in his life in order to be successful, car- 
ries out his purpose, it is easy to forcast his 
life thirty or forty years hence. Pity the man 
who has ruled pity out of his life! Not so 
long ago a man died who had, deliberately, 
in youth set himself to be successful after 
his idea of.success, and who determined to 
allow no obstacle to stand in his way. In 
school he had been as promising as any 
boy in his class, but as he got hold of him- 
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self, to use his expression, and quenched 
all the sympathetic tendencies of his nature 
the change came swiftly and surely. No- 
body ever asked him for a subscription to 
foreign missions, or appealed to him for aid 
when some family was burned out, or the 
husband and father died after a lingering 
illness leaving his helpless children penni- 
1ess. Nobody appealed for his moral sup- 
port in putting over this or that community 
task. He died as he lived, and his relatives 
fell to quarreling over his property which 
was dissipated in litigation and did them no 
good, even as it had done him no good. 
But what good does it do to feel sorry for 
the sufferers in Japan, if one cannot con- 
tribute money or food or clothing for their 
relief? Much in every way. The young 
person whose soul goes out to those in dis- 
iress will make a way later on when money 
is more plentiful to help the suffering, while 
the one who refuses to concern himself with 
calls for aid will form the habit of stingi- 
ness. Then, too, each person has some in- 
fluence, and when that is exerted on the 
wrong side it soon has its effect on the in- 
dividual. The old story of the man who was 
forbidden to talk to the school children 
about temperance illustrates what a deter- 
mined soul can do. The district was de- 
cidedly wet, and he was warned not to 
“preach” prohibition to the pupils. But the 
crafty young man managed to give the pu- 
pils practical lessons each day by asking 
them to work problems about the cost of 
beer and whisky and wine until the young- 
sters were thoroughly imbued with the idea 
that it did not pay to waste money on poi- 
son. He did not talk temperance in the 
conventional way, but he brought it in just 
the same. While one young man refused to 
talk about the suffering in Japan, the other 
was telling the group of youths in the night 
school where he labored to add to his col- 
lege money of the generosity of those with 
means who rushed to the help of the strick- 
en. In these days there is so much antag- 
onism and class hatred that anything that 
helps soften the differences between man and 
man has its effect in helping to solve world 
problems. It is well worth while to teach 
young people that all rich men are not 
greedy and selfish and unsympathetic even if 
one has no money to relieve the distressed. 
Yes, it pays and pays richly to be sympa- 
thetic even if that sympathy can not find 
expression just now in material things, for 
as sure as the young person keeps an open 
heart toward those in need he will later 
have the means to relieve distress, and more 
than that he will be able to use his infiu- 
ence to right wrongs and help banish pov- 
erty and sickness from the world. With- 
out sympathy all helpful organizations 
would have to close their doors and the 
Church which Jesus founded in the world 
would cease to exist, for upon sympathy it 
is founded. Whether your purse is filled 


to overflowing or as flat as can be, keep 
your heart and mind and soul ready to 
respond to the call for help, and in so do- 
ing you will help yourself more than your 
community or any individual in it. 
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Reuben Gets the Spirit 


UR Reuben, he iss a goot boy. He iss 
just like all of us. Ve mind our own 
beezness all the time,” said one mother to 
the visiting teacher. “The kids they lik 
that Daily Vacation Bible School. Reuben, 
he learns how to make boxes unt benches, 
unt Becky, she learns how to sew unt make 
fine American clothes. My kids, they like 
your school. They want to learn to make 
things for themselbes.” 


The teacher sighed and shook her head 
wearily as she stumbled down the long dark 
steps to the street. It was not exactly to 
teach Reuben and Becky to “make things 
for themselves,” that the Daily Vacation 
Bible School was being conducted by those 
who loved little children. And yet, they 
came always, eagerly, promptly, anxious to 
make no trouble and mind their own busi- 
ness. For them the troubles and woes of 
other folks, the demands which citizenship 
in even the best of countries made on them, 
all were, to them, and their family, “other 
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Compassion 


AS one who looks upon his child at play, 
Building with blocks—house, bridge, or 

battlement, 

Fort, tower, palace—all with deep intent; 

Even so the Master on our feverish day 

Must smile. For what the achievement we 
essay 

To him whose cloud-wrought bastions glo- 
rious rise 

In awful beauty; whose thought spans the 
skies 

With iridescent arch and star-strewn way? 

And as one yearns above his child who 
kneels, 

Lifting his fragile prayer to God’s estate; 


His fondling arm about the small form 
steals, 
His sight is dimmed with love compassion- 
ate, 


Even so, as stars shine through the mist 
_ that creeps, 
I think God’s smile enfolds us as he weeps. 


—Margaret Cable Brewster. 
WMO 


people’s” beezness and hence to be ignored. 

Reuben, coming early to the church next 
day, to get away from the hot stuffy rooms 
where mother works and the glaring heat of 
the noisy street, was all eagerness to finish 
the toy he was making. Uncle had said 
that perhaps he could sell it for him, for 
maybe a quarter and maybe thirty cents. 
And Reuben would buy papers with that 
and sell them, and buy more papers, and 
then perhaps sell enough to buy a cart like 
father’s, or a store like Uncle’s—visions of 
untold wealth rolled before him. But al- 
ways the voice of the teacher brought him 
back from his dream. She was saying some- 
thing about give, give, always give. “They 
should mind their own beezness,” he mut- 
tered and shifted a little under the teach- 
er’s eye. Of what interest to Reuben ab- 
sorbed in plans for a cart of his own and 
much money, were those crippled children. 
And why should he always.be hurried away 
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from his beloved work, in order to salute 
the flag, and hear about them dead Amer- 
icans. “Sooner I could keep on working till 
the rest of them get done saying it,” he 
thought. 

But still the teacher told more stories 
about the little children in hospitals and 
homes, and one day Jimmie jumped up. 
“Say, teacher, could you take my little wag- 
on over for one of them kids.” Teacher 
certainly could, and the idea suggested by 
Jimmie spread like an epidemic over the 
school. “This I send to the poor kids,” 
boasted one little urchin, “and this I take 
home to my mother, and maybe when I make 
another one, I keep it to play with myself.” 
And the heap of toys to be given away grew 
larger while the spirit of helpfulness and 
fellow-feeling seemed so universal that 
teacher thought Reuben had surely contrib- 
uted, and one day,just in pleasant conver- 
sation, she asked, “Which one are you giv- 
ing, Reuben,” and was much surprised to 
get the answer, “My uncle, he sells for me 
what I make.” ‘Teacher sighed again, but 
at least she was grateful that Reuben did 
not wriggle so much during the Bible stories 
and that he seemed more enthusiastic over 
the patriotic exercises. 

To be a proper story, the climax should 
come here, with the tale of how Reuben dis- 
covered that he needed to be interested in 
his country and in other folks in order to 
mind his own business best, but the truth 
really is that the Daily Vacation Bible 
School closed that year with Reuben still un- 
convinced. And the next year Reuben en- 
tered with the others when the familiar sign 
hung on the church door, anxious to make 
more toys to get more money, to carry on 
his dreams. One day, however, he heard it 
said of teacher that she was “giving her 
time.” That was queer. “She should come 
over here and teach us without no pay!” 
That was a new idea. And then Jimmie 
cut his finger, and teacher, after binding it 
up well, gave him her handkerchief to pro- 
tect it. What made her do things like that, 
anyhow? 

And so, unconsciously Reuben began to 
listen to the stories, they were so different 
and so wonderful! And within him, deep- 
ly rooted and yet, so new that he could not 
lave explained it, came the desire to expe 
rience for himself, this strange kind of joy 
which people felt who gave things away. 
And in Reuben’s mind, the beginning of a 
wonderful plan took shape. 

Then one day, it happened. During the 
work period, teacher found herself confront- 
ed with a beaming, flushed, excited little 
boy. “I can’s wait no longer,” he cried. 
“IT just gotta show you. Here,” bringing 4 
toy from behind his back, “One I made for 
you and one for myself,” and Reuben had 
added the joy of giving to the joy of pos- 
session and achievement and had entered 
into a new world of friendship, fellowship, 
and service through the gateway of a Daily 
Vacation Bible School. 

[This article was furnished by the International A® 


sociation of Daily Vacation Bible Schools, Auxiliary 
to the International Council of Religious Education.] 
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The Children 


What Billy Smiles Did 


(NCE there was a little boy who owned 
aface. Owning a face is not a strange 
/Pring, but the visitors who came to see the 
\Sittle boy’s face were strange. Their names 
were Johnny Frowns and Tommy Pouts. 
Johnny Frowns ran back and forth on 
the little boy’s forehead until he made ridges 
all the way across. He then ran up and 
down between the little boy’s eyes until 
ridges were there, too. : 
Tommy Pouts sat on the little boy’s lips 
and pulled down the corners of his mouth. 
But one day something happened, and 
everybody was glad. The little boy’s face 
had another visitor, Billy Smiles by name. 
He seemed to come from behind the little 
hoy’s ears, and before Johnny Frowns and 
Tommy Pouts knew that Billy Smiles was 
near he had chased them both off the little 
boy’s face, and they never dared to come 
back any more.—Boys and Girls. 


An Ill Wind 


DON’T see why grandmother says that ‘it 

is an ill wind that blows no good,’ ” ex- 
claimed Harold crossly, as he jerked his 
gray and white cap down over his eyes. 
“lm sure this wind is no good.” 

The wind, as if making. fun of him, 
giwitched at his cap again and nearly snatch- 
(i it from his head. Harold scowled. 

- “Horrid old wind!” he cried. 

The wind had hurled the sharp edge of an 
autumn leaf into his eye. As he raised his 
hand to his face, the wind snatched the gray 
and white cap, whirled it high in the air, and 
then neatly lifted it over a stone fence. 

Harold raised his head just in time to see 
the cap sail away, and cried out angrily. 
Now he would have to go in the yard and get 
it! He forgot the stinging pain in his eye. 
Harold was bashful and he didn’t know the 
people that lived in that white house. 

Harold sighed as he struggled with the 
gate. It seemed as if even gates were un- 
friendly in this city where he didn’t know 
anyone, and where it seemed so hard to get 
acquainted. 

At last the gate was open, but the cap 
which he expected to find just inside the 
gate, was caught in a small evergreen tree 
in the center of a flowerbed surrounded 
with a low fence of wire. Harold did not 
like to climb it without permission. 

He rang the bell and after a very long 
time some one opened the door. 

“M-m-mmy c-ce—” Harold stammered, his 
face growing red. 

The lady in the door glanced at him over 
her glasses. “Dear me! That must be some 
new kind of language!” she said. “Wait a 
Moment until I call my nephew; perhaps he 
will understand.” 

Then a boy his own size came through the 
a “Harold Norton! Whoopee!’ he 

id. 

“Bobby Deane!” Harold answered back, 
forgetting to stutter. 

“This is my aunt’s house!” Bobby said. 





“How did you know I was here? I was just 
telling Aunt Martha that there was a boy in 
this city that I knew, but I didn’t know 
where he lived!” 

It was an hour before Harold went 
through the gate again, this time with his 
cld-time friend’s arm around his shoulders. 
The wind tugged at his cap. 

“Isn’t the old wind horrid?” laughed Bob- 
by. 

“Not much!” Harold said. “I guess this 
isn’t an ill wind, after all.”—Exchange. 


There Are Others 


—O!” sighed Joe at the.supper table, 
“chocolate cake? Why cannot we have 
it every night, mother?” 

“You’re not the only pebble on the beach,” 
said Phil before his mother had a chance to 
speak. “There are others, and said others 
do not happen to care for chocolate cake.” 

Father gave a queer little chuckle. “Real- 
ly,” he said, “that bit of slang seems quite 
popular; that is the fifth time I have run 
up against it today. Two high-school boys 
were waiting at the corner for the car this 
morning. One of them was eating a banana 
and carelessly dropped the skin on the walk. 
The other promptly picked it up and tossed 
it over the bank. ‘You’re not the only peb- 
ble on the beach, Tom,’ he said. ‘Somebody 
coming along here might slip on that and 
get hurt. I was laid up for two months 
cence from slipping on one, and I don’t for- 
get it. Remember there are others.’ 

“Going down on the car, I overheard a 
bit of conversation between two young girls. 
‘Stop off at Brown & White’s’ said one. ‘It 
is my mother’s birthday tomorrow, and I 
guess I'll get her one of those cute Japanese 
tea sets—teapot, sugar bowl, and creamer 
with cups and saucers to match. They will 
come in handy when I want to serve tea 
to the girls.’ ‘You make me tired, Sue,’ 
said the other sharply. ‘You never seem to 
remember that you are not all there is, but 
there are others. And, seeing it is your 
mother’s birthday and not yours, I should 
say you’d better get something especially 
for her convenience, not yours.’ 

“Coming home tonight, a boy went 
through the car with pond lilies, and a gen- 
tleman in front of me took a big bunch. A 
workman sat beside him, and I saw him 
looking at the lilies rather wistfully. Evi- 
dently the gentleman who had bought them 
observed it also, for presently he divided 
the bunch. ‘Wouldn’t you like these?’ he 
asked. ‘I’ve really more than I care to car- 
yy, and they are too pretty to throw away.’ 
The expression on the man’s face changed 
instantly. It had been not only wistful but 
a trifle bitter. ‘I would, sir, very much. I 
have a little girl who is a cripple, and she 
has never seen a pond lily, I guess. She 
will be so pleased with them. I’d’ve bought 
some for her myself, but there’s other 
things we need more. I was just thinking 
as most folk forgets as there’s others who 
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wants pretty things and can’t get ’em, but 
you remembered.’ 

“When I came home I found Phil in the 
big chair reading the paper and helping 
himself quite lavishly to some very invit- 
ing fudge on the table beside him. In a 
moment or two I heard Marjorie come 
bounding in, exclaiming reproachfully as 
she took up the plate and what was left of 
the fudge: ‘There are others, Philip 
Avery.’ 

“It looks as if we all needed continually 
to remember the ‘others,’ doesn’t it?”—Kate 
S. Gates. 


Some Good Games for Young People’s 
Socials 

\WV RITE a series of letters on a blackboard 

where all can see them, and then have 
each perso:., or each couple, write a tele- 
gram. Each word of the telegram must 
tegin with a letter on the blackboard. in 
their respective order. Fcr instance, the 
blackboard has these letters: P, H, T, W, 
A, B, O, C, A, Q, H. The telegram of 
one person read : “Pat Hit Thelma With A 
Bale of Cotton; Answer Quickly. Henry.” 
Of course, you may have any combination 
that you wish. At the end cf a certain 
number of minutes read tt.e finished tele- 
grams. 

Distribute a level teaspoon full of lettered 
macaroni to each couple and let them spell 
out of the letters given them the title of 
some book, or some Biblical name, or any 
other series of objects that you may wish. 
—Exchange. 


The Beech Is Lightning Proof 
EDESTRIANS have often been warned 
not to seek shelter under a tree when 

caught in an electric storm. The tree at- 
tracts the lightning, which passes down the 
trunk to the ground. Any person standing 
by the tree is sure to be injured. In fact, 
people have often been killed in this way, 
and also many cattle. But there is one 
tree under which it is safe to take shelter, 
for the lightning never strikes it. It is the 
beech tree. The Indians discovered this 
fact long ago, and whenever a thunderstorm 
approached sought shelter beneath its 
branches with full assurance of safety. The 
early settlers learned this fact from the In- 
dians, and soon the saying was current 
among them that “a beech is never struck 
by lightning.” 

This popular belief has been tested and 
verified by the scientists. One writer says: 
“As a result of careful experiments it has 
been found that the beech really does resist 
the electric current much more vigorously 
than the oak, poplar, or willow. The gen- 
eral conclusion from a series of experi- 
ments is that trees ‘poor in fat’ like the oak, 
willow, poplar, maple, elm, and ash oppose 
much less resistance to the electric current 
than trees ‘rich in fat,’ like the beech, chest- 
nut, linden, and birch. Of course varying 
conditions modify the practical working of 
these facts, but the Indians’ conclusion was 
well founded.”—Kind Words. 
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Communications 


A Word of Greeting 


About seventy-five years ago, under the 
preaching of Brother Samuel Bradshaw and 
the united prayers of Christian parents, I 
was led into the Ridgeway, Michigan, Chris- 
tian Church, at the age of ten and one-half 
years. I found nursing fathers and moth- 
ers, loving brothers and sisters for the score 
cf years that I lived among them. The sweet 
fellowship of those years is fragrant in 
my memory, and will remain so until I meet 
them in the great reunion. I often think, 
during the past fifty or more years that 
I have been deprived of the monthly fel- 
lowship meetings, of what the church is 
losing which deprives itself of this means of 
grace. Since coming to Florida fourteen 
years ago I have had a home with the 
Christian Missionary Alliance, where wife 
and I found a home and welcome. But she 
passed on six years ago, leaving me alozrie. 
And I am only waiting the return of the 
King and praying for patience to wait his 
coming. 

Wo. L. CORYELL. 

Orlando, Florida. 


Evangelism and Community Churches 


I have been reading all your editorials, 
generally at least, but must say that I have 
especially enjoyed the one on “The Old 
Faith,” and also the Trend of Events on 
“Denominational Competition in Home Mis- 
sion Fields.” 


It has been the fashion of the heart, I 
think, for the person who arrives at a dif- 
ferent point in the orbit of truth from 
where he once was to think the new point 
is better, and also to think that he stands 
on a better lookout than his old friends who 
stand where he once stood. Anything that 
stands there is worse than useless because 
he has left it. I have heard several so- 
called Modernists poke ridicule and dispar- 
agement at the old-time way so that hearts 
have been estranged thereby. I stand firm- 
ly by what I believe to be the scriptural 
truth that evangelism to be scriptural must 
bring a soul to a knowledge of Christ in 
the heart and not in the head. Devils be- 
lieve in Jesus but are devils still. So mil- 
lions of people know about his life, his his- 
tery, his claims, but do not open the heart’s 
door to let him in. The new Educational 
Evangelism which spent its force supplant- 
ing the old methods and old definitions and 
gave nothing but long dissertations and the- 
ories and fads is not evangelism. Evangel- 
ism is not telling about Christ, although 
that is the first step. Many hear the ser- 
mons in church and on streets and go on 
to their gambling dens and places of sin. I 
claim none are evangelized till they take 
Jesus in the heart. 


In Beaver Center are two churches, 
neither able to function alone. Both voted 
some three or four years ago to work to- 
gether, but did not organize a union church. 
They call it a community church. But it is 
not a church; it is a three-legged race, 
where if one person attempts to run the oth- 
er holds him back or he pulls the other over 
and both fall. I have tried to get them to 
work with our church at Springboro, but 
the Methodists are tenacious to hold as they 
are fearing loss. So, as I see it, the only 
salvation for more than a hundred children 
and several hundred adults is to have both 
churches scrap their organizations and form 
one union church out of the material. As 
long as there are two, there will be suspi- 
cions and strife. I tell them that “the King- 


dom is bigger than either denomination,” 
and hope to see this happen. 
E. C. HALL 
Erie, Pa. 


The Christian Denomination and De- 
nominationalism 


Your editorial in last week’s issue on 
“The Christian Denomination and Denomi- 
nationalism” covers the ground as well as 
it can be said. It is one of those antino- 
mies that seem unavoidable in the complex 
and complicated relations of human think- 
ing and human objectives. 

Of course, I suppose that every one of 
the several denominations would not only 
attempt to justify its position of separation 
or self-existence, but endeavor to show that 
they lead the way to unity. 

My personal position is that I am for 
unity, fellowship, and co-operation; and I 
am in the Christian Church because it pre- 
sents, not only a comprehensive, consistent, 
and inviting position for genuine unity, but 
so far the only position. I have said often 
that should there be presented a more ac- 
ceptable and consistent position that I 
would identify myself with it. 

Hammer away at the denominational in- 
cubus; for with its passing will pass with 
it one of the great menacing evils of the 
day, viz., ecclesiasticism. This has always 
been the great shadow and hindrance to 
genuine Christian expression, which is es- 
sentially and always democratic. “Lords” 
and rulers, and bosses have no place in a 
Christian community. The outstanding ex- 
ample of this fact and evil, of course, is the 
Roman organization; but the spirit of it, 
pride and love of power, is liable to appear 
wherever the opportunity arises. 

Thank you for your word on this and for 
the stirring and informing messages all 
along the line. G. A. CONIBEAR. 

Lakemont, New York. 


II 


I read and reread your editorial on “De- 
nominationalism” in The Herald of July 
10. It is a strong presentation of our de- 
nominational standard. I am glad to see 
our relation to other religious bodies so 
clearly and forcibly stated. 

Time passes rapidly as I am nearing the 
end of life’s journey, but I anxiously look 
week by week for The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. It is a great comfort to me. 

E. CAMERON. 

Cassoday, Kansas. 


Why Not? 

Twice in our history we have had a de- 
nomination-wide missionary conference. To 
those privileged to attend those conferences, 
came visions and purposes which have 
doubtless gone a long way toward making 
possible some of our subsequent achieve- 
ments along missionary lines. 

Though our visions have not yet all been 
translated into fact, we have made real 
progress. May it not therefore be wise to 
revive and perpetuate those gatherings? In 
order to stabilize them, let us at least ten- 
tatively consider the following suggestions: 

A missionary council should be formed, 
composed of such only as have shown in 
some effective way their interest in the 
greatest enterprises of the Church. Such a 
council might be made up of several classes 
of memberships. For example, a church. 
or other organization, or an individual 
might be allowed to become a life member 
by the payment of $1,000. This, it may be- 
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supposed, would carry with it authority to 
send a representative entitled to vote in ey. 
ery meeting of the council. It would also 
carry with it a perpetual right to ten paid. 
up subscriptions to The Christian Mission. 
ury. This class of membership might be 
called a Founder’s Membership. A Donor’s 
Membership should be acknowledged by the 
payment of $100 a year. This should include 
ten subscriptions to the magazine and ten 
votes in the council, carrying proxy rights, 
A Sustaining Membership at $50, carrying 
the same proportionate privileges as the 
Donor’s. A Contributing Membership at 
$10, with like provision in proportion. 

This council should meet quadrennially, 
alternating with the General Convention 
every two years. A quadrennial apportion- 
ment of $10 per member on all classes of 
memberships should be made, so that travel 
expense might be pooled, thus giving equal- 
ity of opportunity for attendance. In con- 
sideration of the fact that there would prob- 
ably be many proxies from far-away dele- 
gates, the $10 quadrennial fee would go a 
long way toward meeting necessary travel 
expense. If found inadequate, it could be 
increased later. 

Funds collected through such a plan of 
memberships should be equally divided be- 
tween home and foreign departments. Ifa 
church, individual, or any organization con- 
tinued taking ten consecutive Donor’s Men- 
berships, such should, at the expiration of 
the ten-year period, become a _  Founder’s 
Membership; and any subsequent donation 
of $100 a year should carry with it an ad- 
ditional Donor’s Membership. 

It would seem only fair to those whose 
constant interest manifested itself in pay- 
ing regularly every year after their initial 
payment, that lapsed payments should for 
feit membership with voting power until at 
least two annual payments had been re 
sumed consecutively. Perhaps initial pay- 
ments of but one year might wisely carry 
with them full rights of membership. Pos- 
sibly, too, it would be wise to allow Sustain- 
ing and Contributing Memberships to ae- 
cumulate the right of transfer to Founder's 


Memberships on an equitable basis. These 
matters would, of course, all have to be 
worked out by a careful committee. Would 


it, or would it not, be wise to delegate to 
such a council the election of our. Mission 
Boards? 


It should be understood that this whole 
plan is to be considered as supplementing 
rather than substituting present contribu- 
tions to missionary purposes. The initial 
payments in every case should carry with 
them a statement that it is an excess contri- 
bution over what was given the previous 
year. With this provision, would it not be 
safe, sane, and practical to lay aside sev- 
enty-five percent of these net contributions 
to be used as an endowment fund? The re 
maining twenty-five percent I would suggest 
be used exclusively: as a loan fund for con- 
structive work, such as procuring real 
estate. This loan fund to be loaned with- 
out interest except as a penalty for lapsed 
return payments. A much larger construc- 
tive program could thus be entered upon al- 
most immediately. 


A free discussion of these suggestions 
may possibly result in our Mission Board, 
at its next annual session, formulating 4 
better program to be studied between now 
and the meeting of our next General Con- 
vention. 


Unless we shall take a long look ahead, 
and plan for the years whose fruitage many 
of us may never live to see in the flesh, com 
ing generations may have graver problems 
te face than those which cause us pail 
reflections. P. S. SAILER. 

Brooklyn, New York. 
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NEW ENGLAND LETTER 
ROCKINGHAM CONFERENCE 


ee? Point, Maine, July 23—A modern 
\Maptistry has recently been installed in the 
Baptist Church here by the people of the 
Baptist and Christian churches jointly and 
last Sunday morning twelve young people 
were baptized in it and united with the 
Baptist Church, and at one-thirty the peo- 
ple of the Christian Church gathered at 
Fernald’s beach, which for more than one 
hundred years has been used as an open air 
baptistry, and six people were immersed and 
two sprinkled, and in the evening service 
they were given the right hand of fellow- 
ship with one other who was admitted by 
letter. This was indeed a glorious day in 
the church history of Kittery Point, as nev- 
er before in the memory of our oldest resi- 
dents have twenty of our people followed 
their Savior in the ordinance of baptism in 
one day. Warning: To all of you who 
take The Journal of Christian Education. 
Do not fail to read every word of the ar- 
tide on pages 7 and 8 of the August issue. 
It is from the pen of our friend, Chaplain 
H, E. Rountree, one of the most earnest, 
honest, plain-spoken, God-fearing, God-lov- 
ing, God-serving men we ever met, and ev- 
ery sermon, every article, from him is an 
inspiration to all who read or hear the same. 
—AMEE. 


INDIANA 


Frankfort, July 15—As pastor of the An- 
ioch Christian Church, I am very much 
pleased in bringing to you news of the 
wonderful growth and advancement of this 
organization. We are rejoicing on account 
of the increase in the attendance at all serv- 
ees. Our Sabbath-school is ranging close 
to the one hundred and fifty mark, and the 
writer is very glad and thankful that all 
remain for preaching services, excepting 
those otherwise prohibited. Brother Rodg- 
ers, our music director, is hard at work 
with the preparations to render some ex- 
cellent singing in the near future. The 
young people are very much interested in 
the rehearsing, and our other director, 
Brother James Snyder, is always present to 
lend a helping hand. Our Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor is progress- 
Ing nicely, and seems to be staying with us 
during the summer months. Our president, 
Miss Phillips, just returned home and I am 
Sure that her presence will be an encour- 
agement. Daily Vacation Bible School was 
very well attended. Really a greater num- 
ber were instructed than we had planned 
for, and they seemed very much interested 
in the Bible study as well as in the craft 
Work, Our attendance numbered about 
eighty in all, being divided into three class- 
&. The writer is very proud of the many 
Willing workers in this community. The 
Sunday night following the close of the 
school, exercises were held and classes tak- 
én through the usual work, and all craft 
work was exhibited. We are looking for- 
ward already to the school of next summer, 
and we are planning to enlarge wonderfully 
that time. The faithful mothers are 

y at present with the children of the 
Cradle Roll Department, and we are look- 
ing forward to the exercises Sunday morn- 
ing, July 20. We are well pleased with 
@ work of the many departments. The 


Writer has resigned his work with the Far- 
Ville Church, effective the end of the con- 
€rence year, and will then take up the du- 

of pastor of the Scotland Church.— 
Raymonp L. WiccINs, Pastor. 
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From the Field 


IOWA 


Legrand, July 21—We had a splendid pro- 
gram Children’s Day, despite the fact that 
we were in the midst of an epidemic of 
measles and whooping cough. Our Chau- 
tauqua this year was held July 3-6, and was 
a splendid one. On Sunday morning we 
joined with the sister church of the village 
in a union service in the Chautauqua tent, 
music being furnished by the combined 
choirs of the two churches. It was a mem- 
orable occasion. Dr. L. E. Follansbee de- 
livered the sermon. We have had a num- 
ber of accessions to the church, and have 
held two baptismal services this summer, 
with thirteen candidates going forth in this 
ordinance. A number of others have signi- 
fied a desire to do so. The two pastors of 
the village have arranged for union Sun- 
day evening services during the month of 
August, alternating in the two churches. 
The Booster Club of the village is sponsor- 
ing the Boy Scout organization. We now 
have it well under way, with our own Dr. 
Follansbee as one of the directors. We are 
hoping that this will do much for the up- 
building of the boy life of our community. 
We regret the loss of one of our loved mem- 


QM 
Where Christ is Born Again 


WHEREVER one repenting soul 
Prays, in its agonies of pain, 
By God’s sweet grace to be made whole— 
There, Christ is born again. 


Wherever—bond of ancient thrall— 

A strong soul bursts its shackling chain, 

And upward strains to meet the Call— 
There, Christ is born again. 


Wherever vision of the Light 

Disturbs the sleeping souls of men, 

Night trails away its shadowy flight— 
And Christ is born again. 


Wherever a soul in travail turns, 
And climbs the barriers that constrain, 
With steady cheer Hope’s sweet lamp 
burns— 
And Christ is born again. 


Where one foul thing is purged away, 
And life delivered of one stain, 
Love rims with gold the coming day— 
And Christ is born again. 
—John Oxenham. 


IOI 


bers in the person of Mrs. Alice Hawbeck- 
er, who went in June to Minneapolis to 
make her home. Sister Hawbecker was so 
faithful, so loyal, to the church here. She 
will be greatly missed, but we do pray 
God’s blessings upon her and the family in 
their new location—Mrs. MAUDE GAUNT, 
Church Clerk. 


Madrid, July 21—Since the closing of the 
tabernacle meetings the Christian Church of 
Madrid has felt a new impulse in every line 
of Christian work. Our Sunday-school has 
increased in attendance some twenty-five to 
thirty percent. The enrollment is higher 
than ever before in the history of the Mad- 
rid Church. The school seems inspired 
with a deeper spiritual attitude and an 
awakened desire to know more of things 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God. The 
church has also been wonderfully blessed 
in its spiritual life. A new interest is 
shown by larger attendance at the prayer 
meetings and all other functions of the 
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church. As a result of the tabernacle meet- 
ings, both directly and indirectly, we have 
gathered into our church one hundred twen- 
ty-eight new members, the membership be- 
ing much larger than it has ever been. Our 
pastor, Rev. J. M. Kauffman, has baptized 
sixty-one since the tabernacle meeting, 
mostly new members, most of these in the 
Des Monies River, a few in the baptistry. 
The past week has marked the close of the 
Vacation Bible School of two weeks’ dura- 
tion, with an enrollment of one hundred five 
students. This was only our second attempt 
at this work, but it is a grand good work 
and will give the children the much needed 
instruction. Another of the results of the 
tabernacle meetings was the organization 
of a large gospel team of over a hundred 
men coming from all the churches of Mad- 
rid and some from the surrounding com- 
munities. We have a street meeting every 
Saturday evening which is well attended. 
On Monday evening they hold a Bible study 
hour and have reports of the teams for the 
past week. It is surely an inspiration to 
see these men from the churches of Madrid 
gather together as one body for the work 
of the Kingdom.— ALLEN F. ADAMS, Corre- 
spondent. 


Ferguson, July 22—My work at Fergu- 
son is closing and packing will soon be the 
order of the day at our house, but where 
the goods are to be unpacked is yet to be 
determined, for arrangements for the com- 
ing year have not been made. If time has 
brought me to the place where retirement 
from the ministry is the Father’s will, then 
I want to have grace to be able to say, 
“Amen;” but if I can still be of service in 
his Kingdom, then I say, “Here am I; 
send me.” August 3 will be my closing 
meeting with the church here, and we are 
planning for a “Family Day” meeting, a 
kind of home-coming, and we will be pleased 
for any of our old members or ministers to 
be with us on that day. Our committee on 
arrangements may _ send personal invita- 
tions, but for fear some may not get a per- 
sonal invitation, the pastor is giving a gen- 
eral invitation in this way to any who will 
be pleased to be with us on that day. 

Our Brother and Sister Leek’s daughter 
from the West was visiting them this sum- 
mer and at one of our Sabbath services 
came forward and confessed her Lord and 
was received as a member of the church, 
and later was buried with her Lord in 
Christian baptism. The day following her 
baptism, Sabbath p. m., she had her little 
boy consecrated to the Lord. Before she 
left for her home in the West, she sub- 
scribed for The Herald. Notice the logical 
steps in her experience. Visiting her par- 
ents, attending the house of God with them, 
she heard his voice, confessed her faith in 
his Son, was received as a member of the 
church of which he is the head, followed 
him in baptism, had her little child conse- 
crated to him, and subscribed for The Her- 
ald, the official paper representing the 
church of which she had become a member. 
Sabbath, July 18, at three o’clock, members 
of the church and community had the priv- 
ilege of witnessing a very impressive bap- 
tismal service when two men and two boys 
followed their Lord in baptism. I called at- 
tention to the fact that we were about to 
witness a service, like one in which our Lord 
was once engaged, and this privilege should 
awaken in us a deep appreciation for the 
service that we were about to witness. The 
order was remarkable, the interest search- 
ing, and the conviction definite in the 
minds of the people that they had witnessed 
a service that had the sanction of heaven. 
Last Sabbath, July 20, the writer and 
Brother Carter, pastor of the Clemons 
Church, exchanged pulpits. Next Sabbath 
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Brother Raybourn, with whom the pastoral 
committee has been in correspondence, will 
preach here at Ferguson and I will fill his 
appointment at Truro. I am hoping that 
the church will be able to arrange for 
Brother Raybourn to be my _ successor. 
About August 17, my brother S. Q. and I 
expect to begin a meeting with the Ebenezer 
Church in Jefferson County. Later I am 
expecting my son Roy to join us in the 
meeting and we are hoping that God will 
greatly revive his work there. This church 
has been without preaching for some time 
and the Union Conference is to meet there 
this year, August 27-31. We hope all who 
read this communication will lift the heart 
in prayer for the power of God to rest upon 
this meeting. Bro. S. Q. and son Roy will 
be with us in the conference that follows 
the meeting. It is hoped that the confer- 
ence will be a great blessing to the church, 
and that all the churches represented may 
catch the inspiration that comes from the 
larger vision that the Lord waits to give 
all his children—D. M. HELFENSTEIN. 


MICHIGAN 


Maple Rapids, July 23—The work at 
Maple Rapids has been a source of growth 
and inspiration, knowing what Christian 
people can do when they have a real desire 
to see the work of the Kingdom advance. 
The church has carried a grand program to 
a successful clese for one year and is on its 
feet for many more to come, provided a 
leader can go to them. I will watch with 
interest the benevolence record for the next 
year, knowing how splendidly they have 
done this past year. My prayers are with 
them toward the advancement of the work 
at large—DENNIS D. BOUMAN. 


NEW YORK 


East Cobleskill—The Christian Church at 
East Cobleskill has its hall completed, and 
is holding Sunday-school and church serv- 
ices in the same while the auditorium is be- 
ing decorated. Surely the Lord has blessed 
us so far. Let us trust him more and more. 
Miss Bessie Kniffair is supplying for the 
month of July. She is also supplying at 
Huntersland. Brother O. C. Brown, whose 
last preaching place, I think, was at Mor- 
ganville, is going to preach here and at 
Huntersland for the next year, beginning 
September 1. Pray for us that we may go 
forth to conquer. Rev. O. C. Brown is the 
son of James M. Brown, of Indiana, who 
preached for us a few years ago. He and 
his wife were grand people—Mrps. S. S. 
NELSON. 

OHIO 


Centerburg, July 24—A_ special service 
was planned for the young people at 
Centerburg on Sunday night, July 20. Sev- 
en young ladies, who are all members of 
the church, gave the program. It was a 
beautiful evening and the church was filled 
to the doors. Voluntary by Dolores Keady. 
The Lord’s Prayer and the Twenty-third 
Psalm were repeated by all, which was very 
impressive. Three songs were sung by the 
congregation. The girls’ quartet gave two 
selections. Eva Saunders gave the Scripture 
reading as a reading. Margaret Lang gave 
a talk about the churches in the South, 
which she had visited during her Chautau- 
qua trip of fifteen weeks. She also gave 
two selections on her Wurlitzer Concert 
harp. Maude Owings, a high school teacher, 
gave the address of the evening, her sub- 
ject being “Education and Religion.” It 


was a splendid address and listened to with 
keen attention. I am expecting to visit our 
church at Maple Rapids, Mich., August 3.— 
R. H. Lone, Pastor. 

Broadway, July 21—The Raymond Chris- 
tian and Baptist churches have been work- 
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ing together for several years and yester- 
day, July 20, they held their annual home- 
coming. The weather was ideal for the oc- 
casion and a goodly number were present, 
some from a distance. Revs. J. B. Hagans, 
of Magnetic Springs, J. W. Forsythe and 
b. F. Hoagland, of Raymond, former pas- 
tors of the Christian Church, and Rev. Mr. 
Long, of West Mansfield, of the Baptist 
Church, were with us; also, Rev. Mr. Raph- 
ael, pastor of the Broadway Baptist Church, 
and Rev. Mr. Ditzler, pastcr of the M. E. 
Church, of Raymond. After the usual Sun- 
day-school session, the pastor, Rev. C. M. 
Cox, welcomed all present, and a quartet 
of young ladies, whose average age was 
about seventy years, rendered a beautiful 
selection. Brother Hagans then preached 
one of his usual strong sermons from John 
10:10. This was followed by the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s supper, a very impres- 
sive service in which nearly all present en- 
gaged. Miss Florence Dempsy sang a solo 
and Brother Hoagland pronounced the bene- 
diction. And then came dinner, and such a 
dinner as it was; seemingly everything that 
heart could wish, which was partaken of 
by nearly one hundred persons, each of 
whom seemed to enjoy it to the fullest ex- 


NNN 
If I Had the Time 


I’ I had the time to find a place, 

And sit me down full face to face 
With my better self that cannot show 
In my daily life that rushes so; 

It might be then I would see my soul 

Was stumbling still toward the shining goal, 
I might be nerved by the thought sub- 


lime— 
If I had the time! 


If I had the time to let my heart 
Speak out and take in my life a part, 

To look about and io stretch a hand 

To a comrade quartered in no-luck land; 
Ah, God, if I might just sit still 
And hear the note of the whip-poor-will, 

I think that my wish with God’s would 

rhyme— 
If I had the time! 


If I had the time to learn from you 
How much comfort my words could do; 
And I told you then of my sudden will 
To kiss your feet when I did you ill; 
If the tears aback of the coldness feigned 
Could flow, and the wrong be quite ex- 
plained— 
Brothers, the souls of us all would chime, 
If we had the time! 
—Dr. Richard Burton, in 
The Brethren Evangelist. 


MC 


tent, especially some of the preachers who 
had failed to get breakfast. At two p. m. 
the audience reconvened, sang “America,” 
and was favored with soul-stirring ad- 
dresses by the visiting ministers, inter- 
spersed by solos and recitations. Then fol- 
lowed an old-fashioned “testimony” mecting 
which did our souls good. The entire serv- 
ice was permeated with the spirit of unity 
and good fellowship and was a real uplift 
to all present. The evening service was 
conducted by the pastor and attended by a 
fair-sized audience. Thus closed a red- 
letter day for Raymond.—I. W. SANAFT. 


oO 


When men can no longer blame things on 


liouor or war’s reaction, we may begin to 
suspect that human nature itself is a little 
faulty —New London Day. 
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Christian Unity on the Ceiling 


N our Trend of Events this week we dis- 
cuss the splendid step which the noted 
Dr. Peter Ainslie and his great Disciple 
Church, the Christian Temple, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, have taken with reference to ad- 
mitting the unimmersed into membership. 
It is a courageous advance for a Disciple 
Church, one worthy of the great leader who 
presides over that people—than whom there 
is no one sweeter in spirit and more aggres- 
sive for Christian unity today. 

In the ceiling of this church auditorium 
and in the border of its missionary hall are 
frescoed the names of sixty-nine of the 
greatest names of Hebrew and Christian 
faith—-men of many denominations, and of 
all forms of baptism and of no water bap- 
tism at all. Thus the church has been prac- 
ticing a finer Christian unity upon its fres- 
coed ceilings than it has upon its member- 
ship rolls. It is no wonder, then, that the 
great pastor of this church has insisted on 
transmuting into a living reality at the door 
of their church membership that same re 
cognition of spiritual union which has 
looked down with such inspiration and bene- 
diction from the walls of their building. 
The names in the frescoe are: 

The names in the ceiling of the Christian 
Temple are as follows: In the dome below 
the picture of “The Five Heads,” by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, are four Hebrews: Abra- 
ham, Moses, David, and Ezra; four Hebrew 
prophets: Isaiah, Jeremiah, Amos, and 
Hosea; and four Christian Apostles: Peter, 
James, John, and Paul. There are eight 
panels in the ceiling. In the first panel 
are four Christian teachers: Augustine, 
Wyclif, Alford, and Drummond; in the 
second, four Christian preachers: Chrysos- 
tom, Robertson, Spurgeon, and Moody; in 
the third, four Christian artists: Michael- 
angelo, Raphael, Bach, and Watts; in the 
fourth, four Christian prophets of inter- 
national good will: Origen, Grotius, Penn, 
and Tolstoi; in the fifth, four Christian 
prophets of unity: Cyprian, Calixtus, 
Baxter, and Campbell; in the sixth, four 
Christian mystics and pietists: Francis, 
Bunyan, Spencer, and Wesley; in_ the 
seventh, four Christian prophets of the 
ological reform: Savonarola, Luther, Calvin, 
and Knox; and in the eighth, four Christian 
prophets of social reform: Wilberforce, 
Howard, Booth, and Willard. In Mission- 
ary Hall, adjoining the auditorium, in the 
border just below the ceiling, are the names 
of the following Christian missionaries: 
Paul, Ulfilas, Augustine, Boniface, Lull, 
Xavier, Eliot, Schwartz, Carey, Martyn, 
Morrison, Judson, Moffat, Scudder, Duff, 
Parker, Livingstone, Paton, Verbeck, John, 
Nicholai, Taylor, Swain, Neesima, an 
Shelton. 


The Temptations of Old Age 


OW often do we freight our tributes to 
the aged with these words from the 
ninetieth psalm: “For all our days are 
passed away in thy wrath: we bring our 
years to anend asa sigh. The days of our 
years are threescore years and ten, or even 
by reason of strength fourscore years; yet 
is their pride but labor and sorrow; for it 
is soon gone, and we fly away.” 
But those are not God’s final words re 
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garding the aged life. Their depressing 
picture of weary, worn-out defeat, while all 
too often verified in individual experience, 
must yield to a finer picture which also is 
not without its vivid realization in experi- 


righteous shall flourish like a palm tree; 
that they shall bring forth fruit in old age! 
Among the proverbs in this assurance: “The 
hoary head is a crown of glory; it shall be 
found in the way of righteousness.” 

Indeed, as one seeks among the people 
who inhabit the sacred pages, many are 
found whose long lives, haloed at the last 
with silvered hair, flash out in a blaze of 
glory. Aged Enoch walked with God! 
Blind and aged Isaac blessed his sons! We 
read of the effectual prayers of bearded 
Samuel; of Elijah and the fiery chariot that 
swung low to carry him home; of the aged 
seer, John, on Patmos, seeing into the eter- 
nal; of Paul, the aged, writing at the last, 
“[ have fought the good fight, I have finished 
the course, I have kept the faith, hence- 
torth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness!” That is not defeat. These 
men did have frail and failing bodies. Their 
limbs were decrepit, their eyes were failing. 
John at the last had to be carried through 
the streets of Ephesus, and Paul’s scarred 
body shivered in the prison at Rome, but de- 
feat? despair? disillusionment? hopeless- 
ness? gloom? Never once! 
fr not think that the psalmist’s gloomy 
“picture of threescore years and ten, or the 
preacher’s vivid portrait of the wheel broken 
at the cistern is the last word regarding the 
aged. God has something better than that 
forus. For the Christian senescence, what- 
ever limitation, whatever weakness it may 
hold for these fleshy houses we live in, may 
be, indeed should be, a victory which sheds 
its joy upon all those that gather around. 
How well is this thought symbolized in the 
picture which the writer to the Hebrews 
gives among his portraits of hero souls. He 
pictures the ancient Jacob, happy in his re- 
united family, giving his paternal blessing 
to the sons of Joseph. Aged? Yes, but 
that very age a blessing in his home. “By 
faith,” we read, “Jacob worshiped, leaning 
on the top of his staff.” So frail he was 
that he had to lean upon his staff, yet in the 
Very weakness of his age, he worshiped 
still; he was still a blessing to the lives that 
gathered round his bed. Jacob, full of 
years, frail, yet devoutly worshiping still, 
and by that very faith of his, able to bless 
the lives that cared for him, is a type of that 
Victorious conclusion to which every Chris- 
tian life should come! 

Age has its own temptations and its own 
problems to face, temptations and problems 
which are peculiar to itself, and ones which 
must be clearly recognized if they are ade- 
quately to be met and solved. The tempta- 
tions of age are peculiarly those of the spir- 
it, As a rule the temptations of the flesh 
lose their lure, but suddenly there creep 
upon one other temptations to which through 
the busy days of active life one has never 
yielded, and because these temptations are 
80 new one does not recognize them for what 
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they are, and thereby yields to their mas- 
tery. They are perilous, for they are the 
elements which rob age of its victory, and 
make one see it only as a defeat. 

One temptation is the despair that results 
from hampered physical activity. There 
comes a moment in one’s life when he dis- 
covers that he can no longer do what one 
day he was able to do. It is a startling and 
devastating moment; that moment life is 
trembling in the balance between happiness 
or gloom. Will that weakened power ran- 
kle till it gives birth to despair, or will it be 
recognized, placed in its proper perspective, 
so that one can pass on to a peaceful and 
victorious life within the new limitations— 
a life that rises the higher because it can- 
not go so far? Failing eyesight, impaired 
hearing, weakened body are not the un- 
known companions of long life. One or an- 
other of them is almost sure to come and 
walk along beside the aged person. And the 
coming of each one of these drab friends 
brings a temptation. It says, “I come to 
spoil your life, I come to hinder you, to rob 
you of joy, to hem you in, to hedge you 
about. I come to crown your effort with 
despair.” But each, when that time comes, 
must decide whether that physical limitation 
is to bring dismay and defeat or whether he 
will say: “Yes, my body is wearing out, 
my strength is not what it once was, I re- 
cognize that. But faith and inner joy and 
blessing abide, why should I despair?” 

sohn Quincy Adams at the age of eighty 
was walking down the streets of Boston one 
day when he met an old friend who shook his 
trembling hand, and said, “Good morning, 
how is John Quincy Adams today?” “Thank 
you,” was the ex-President’s answer, “John 
Quincy Adams is quite well, quite well, I 
thank you. But the house in which he lives 
at present is becoming dilapidated. It is 
tottering upon its foundation. Time and 
seasons have nearly destroyed it. Its roof 
is pretty well worn out. Its walls are much 
shattered, and it trembles with every wind. 
The old tenement is almost uninhabitable, 
and I think John Quincy Adams will have 
to move out of it soon. But he himself is 
quite well, quite well.” 

Another temptation of old age is discon- 
tent, resulting from the fact that leader- 
ship has passed to other hands. It is not 
easy, we may recognize, for one who has 
been active, who has invested his life in the 
work of the world, to lay down the reins of 
leadership: This was the leading thought in 
Rostand’s play, “Chanticleer.” Chanticleer, 
the cock, firmly believed that the day could 
only be begun by his clarion call, and the 
tragedy of the play was his discovery that 
the sun would rise without him. It is in- 
evitable that an active life should cherish 
the privilege of activity and feel an honest 
regret when that activity must cease. But 
the place where that natural regret passes 
over into temptation and evil is at the point 
where it breeds discontent and resentment; 
the place where the necessary surrender of 
one’s own leadership produces as it not in- 
frequently does a resentment against the 
leadership which takes its place. One can 
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konorably regret that he no longer can pub- 
licly serve as once he could, but he must de- 
termine whether or not he is to be embit- 
tered by the fact that the work is carried 
on without him, or to rejoice that the work 
which he began finds other hands to carry it 
to completion—The Continent. 


Putting Christ to the Test 


(oN SIDER the example of Mary Slessor, 

a Scottish maiden of most unpromising 
personality. She was homely, slow of 
speech, appeared to be dull of mind, and 
was very, very timid. Having to work to 
support an aged mother, she could not go 
to college. But having that divine spark 
that kindled a passion within her soul for 
the heathen, she determined to go to Africa 
as a missionary. Accordingly she educated 
herself at night on borrowed books and 
went to one of the most unhealthy sections 
of that dark continent. Then as we learn 
about her work for the unfortunate people 
down there, we find that this girl, who was 
too timid to cross the street alone when at 
home went one night for miles through a 
jungle inhabited by lions. She made this 
journey alone and did it to save the lives of 
unfortunate children who had been con- 
demned to death because of some supersti- 
tious custom of the tribe. Her mission was 
successful and the children were released by 
the chieftain when he heard the petition of 
Miss Slessor. 

Any soul that ever puts the power of God, 
through Jesus Christ to the test, as this 
weakling of a gir] did, will get back to the 
answer that Paul did long years ago: “My 
grace is sufficient for thee, for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness,” and say with 
the Apostle, “I can do all things through 
Christ, who strengtheneth me.” We who 
have tested the power of Christ to make life 
whole can have the blind man’s assurance: 
“One thing I know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see.” 

EUGENE H. RAINEY. 
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A Christian Education Pilgrimage 
(Continued from page nine) 


ing and hearing and the crowd learns that 
and comes early. 

Rev. A. S. Inch, D.D., Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the United Free 
Church of Scotland, with his wide flowing 
lacy cuffs and knee breeches and showy 
garters and his portly dimensions and genial 
personality, is the presiding officer of the 
session and introduces my friend Dr. Rob- 
ert MacGowan of Pittsburg, who conducts 
the devotions in an inspirational way. Some 
of my friends in the church at home will re- 
member Dr. MacGowan as the Scotch Pres- 
byterian minister who served with me in 
Camp Upton and tried to give a “Bobbie 
Burns night” to the motley group of East 
Side New York boys of a score of national- 
ities. We met again here and laughed and 
almost cried as we went over some of those 
days again. Although now an American, 
Scotland is his native soil. 

But we are a real Christian League of 
Nations as we sit here in St. Andrew’s this 
morning and we listen to greetings from 
the King of England and the Prime Minis- 
ter of Japan and the President of the Uni- 
ted States and the King of Norway and a 
long list of names less known, and then af- 
ter a magnificent address by Rev. Robert 
Hopkins of St. Louis on “Christian Educa- 
tion, the Hope of Civilization,” the roll call 
of the nations begins with ten minutes for 
each response. Burma, Ceylon and India 
reply at this session and then the greatest 
address of the Convention (to my mind) was 
delivered by Dr. W. C. Poole, minister of 
Christ Church, London, and successor to 
Dr. F. B. Meyer, so well known and loved 
in America as well as in England. I do not 
dare to begin even to outline this address 
but I have been promised a copy of it and I 
am sure it is bound to sift through my 
thought and address in our church in the 
coming days and I shall try to have it pub- 
lished. It is a call to the Church to lay a 
new emphasis on holding children instead of 
the emphasis of hunting adults and to claim 
life at its beginning instead of attempting 
to reclaim it at its end. The emphasis has 
been on hunting lost sheep and we have neg- 
lected to tend the lambs. We must continue 
to seek the lost to the limit, but our great 
task is to make the fold secure and keep the 
flock from straying. 

But I must not attempt more. Even this 
may misrepresent rather than present the 
thought of this great world preacher. Dr. 
Poole was born in Australia, moved to Amer- 
ica, and -became a naturalized citizen, 
preached in Oakland, California, some years 
before his call and removal to this great 
London pulpit. He is an American citizen, 
minister of the London church and was yes- 
terday elected the new president of the 
World’s Sunday School Association to suc- 
ceed Justice MacLarren of Toronto, Canada. 

Thursday afternoon was filled with de- 
partmental conferences in four great church- 
es and in the evening the delegates were 





THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


given a reception in the great Fine Art Gal- 
leries by the Lord Provost (Mayor) of Glas- 
gow and his retinue of office bearers. 


The Lord Provost in his gorgeous robes 
accompanied by lords and ladies and minis- 
ters and educators made a grand proces- 
sion to behold. The civic welcome was given 
by the Lord Provost, the church welcome by 
Dr. John White of the Barony Parish 
Church of Scotland, the educaticnal welcome 
by Sir Donald MacAllister, principal of the 
University of Glasgow, and then we were 
most delightfully entertained with “High 
Tea” consisting of tea and a hundred “knick- 
knacks” and then by a most exquisite ren- 
dering of Scottish songs by a chorus of fifty 
voices. It was a formal and pretentious af- 
fair to begin with, but a very informal and 
delightful hour and a half following. The 
Scotch are good entertainers and their music 
is really beyond praise. “The Banks and 
Braes of Bonnie Doon,” “Highland Laddie,” 
and a score of selections ending with “Auld 
Lang Syne” will ever be sweeter and richer 
to thousands from all the world who meet 
here. The stately psalms and tunes in the 
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THE missionary is entitled, on the evidence, 

to be credited with the following 
achievements in the realms of special uplift 
and general culture: 


Teaching the ideas of liberty and equality. 

The biggest educative influence in the 
period of national awakening. 

The greatest elevating factor among the 
masses. 

The breaker-down of social prejudice and 
of social barriers. 

The undermining of superstition. 

The abolition of slavery, foot-binding, and 
other degrading customs. 

The stimulating of equitable laws. 

The conveying of the benefits of science, 
especially philology. 
he promotion of good health. 

The promotion of international friendships. 

The teaching of Christian virtues such as 
sobriety, self-control, honesty, truthful- 
ness, brotherhood, pity, love. 


It is recognized, of course, that some of 
these accomplishments are more emphatically 
true of certain regions than of others, and 
that extra-Christian influences have made 
important contributions under several of the 
above heads; even so, the list is so remark- 
able as to call for profound admiration and 
gratitude.—Cornelius H. Patton, in ‘The 
Business of Missions.” 
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churches on the Sabbath have an appeal 
and a satisfaction which our more “peppy” 
singing can never even approach. We may 
criticize as we will the slow-going Scotch and 
wish we could move them out of their ease 
sometimes, but it has only taken me a week 
among them to feel that they seem to be 
getting more out of life and living than we 
do; and much of our fancied advancement 
may be fancied indeed—who can tell? 

But I find myself at the limit of the 
amount of copy I should send for this in- 
stallment and the Convention has only fairly 
opened. I must boil down in my next—the 
subject is too great and alluring and leads 
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one on to unexpected and _ unintentionga] 
lengths. 

May I only say that I have had many 
letters from our church on my departure, 
I would like to write in detail to many, but 
1 am busier than I expected to be and ho 
these articles will be considered as per 
sonal messages to friends in all sections of 
the church whose faces I can see and whose 
friendship and fellowship I value most high- 
ly. 

Glasgow, Scotland. 
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How often in a smooth and easy life do 
men, who have something far better be 
neath, appear selfish, effeminate, and 
trifling! Suddenly they are thrown into 
some position of high trust, great responsi- 
bility, or serious danger; are called upon to 
face an enemy, or submit to the hardships 
of the campaign; and lo! the character 
shows a stuff and a fiber—aye, and a ten- 
derness for others—which no one ever gave 
it credit for. Resolute will, dauntless self- 
sacrifice, considerateness, show themselves, 
where before we could see nothing but what 
was pliant and self-indulgent. Trial has 
unmasked latent graces of character; and 
although spiritual character is a thing of a 
higher order than natural, yet it is devel- 
oped according to the same laws of the 
mind.—Edward Meyrick Goulburn. 


Deaths 


In the passing of W. H. Achenbach, July 18, 1924, 
Sandbank, Indiana, has sustained a very great loss. 
Brother Achenbach came into the church during the 
pastorate of Rev. L. C. Winn, and has been one of 
the useful members, always regular at church serv- 
ices, and ready to contribute liberally to the needs 
of the church. Brother Achenbach became e# mem- 
ber of the Christian Church in an early day, and 
has lived true to the faith all these years. His death 
was a shock to the community, as death came sud- 
denly while reading the evening paper, at his coun 
try home, where he resided with his son. B: 
Achenbach was seventy-two years old at the time of 
his death, and leaves a family of six children, al 
grown and married, his wife having died several 
years ago. 











RESOLUTIONS 


The following resclutions were adopted by the New 
York Eastern Christian Conference at its recent se 
sion at I'reehold, June 7, 1924: ai 

WHEREAS: Two most honored and beloved minis 
terial members of this conference have been ta 
from us by death during the last year, we desire 
record our sorrow and loss as well as an appreci& 
tion of their valuable lives and work. 

Rev. Henry W. McCrone, a manly man with splet 
did ability and devotion to the work of the church, 
has given the best of his life to the work of the 
Christian ministry. He has been well known to 
and to the communities where he has resided as a! 
example of the highest type of Christianity. He wé 
also fortunate in having in Sister McCrone an wt 
usual wealth of all that is lovely and desirable in § 
wife. Their felicitous home impressed itself wit 
powerful uplifting influence upon the circle of their 
acquaintance, Brother McCrone was also well know! 
from the beginning of his ministerial career, 1 
only as a successful pastor and faithful preacher 
and teacher, but also as a safe and wise coun 
in all matters pertaining to the interest of the 
churches. 

Rev. Georgia Weaton was a woman of broad and 
deep mind, beautiful in person, a queenly home 
er, wife, and mother, and a woman taking more 
than ordinary interest in the publie welfare. 
had mn prominent for many years as a 
ance worker, but has been known to us for severdl 
years past as a Christian minister, serving the co” 
ference in many enterprises and responsibilities. Si* 
ter Weaton was surcharged with sane scriptural ob 
jectives and profound religious convictions, and 
tragic and sudden death leaves a vacancy in 
ranks that can scarcely be filled. 

Epwarp FRANCIS. 
J. H. CLarK. 
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